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DEBT AND BANKRUPTCY. 


Tue insolvent debtor among the Romans was cut to 
pieces and distributed among his creditors. Even in 
England, the bankrupt was treated as a criminal, and 
subjected to the personal punishment of imprison- 
ment. In Scotland, till a hundred years ago, they set 
the ‘dyvour’ upon a pillory, with stockings of various 
colours, to subject him to the scorn of the multitude. 
All these are traits of the natural sense of mankind 
regarding the immorality of insolvable debt. Recog- 
nising it as a positive encroachment upon each other’s 
rights and property, they are disposed to punish it 
accordingly. We are indebted to two things for the 
change of public sentiment about insolvency—increased 
humanity, and the new aspect which debt assumes when 
it is contracted in the course of commercial transac- 
tions. We are now no more inclined to be severe with 
debtors than with others who injure us. The bank- 
ruptcy laws have partaken of the amelioration of the 
criminal code generally. We now trust for our protec- 
tion here, as against more violent offences, more to 
the moral influences working in society, than to the 
vengeance of the law. And when we become fami- 
liarised, as we are, with mercantile engagements, in 
which all are debtors and creditors by turns—not that 
one may live upon another’s means, but because of a 
mere conveniency in the transacting of business—we 
cease to regard such obligations in that personal light 
in which they were once contemplated. Failures to 
fulfil engagements appear as only the effects of miscal- 
culation or mischance. And then that sense, that what 
may be your turn to-day may be mine to-morrow, 
makes us ‘wondrous kind.’ It is like the Irish small 
farmer being- so gracious to the poor wayfaring beggar, 
because he does not know but what it may be his own 
fate next winter. It is a case proved by exceptions; 
for where is it that bankruptcy is still beheld with the 
greatest share of the ancient horror ?—Always in pri- 
mitive communities, such as little country towns, where 
no complicated business engagements exist. 

But indiscriminating humanity and commerce may 
carry us too far in our changed views regarding debt 
and bankruptcy. At least it appears as if very culpable 
cases were sometimes looked on somewhat too leniently, 
and as if some of the salutary checks which formerly 
existed would now be well resorted to. Some discrimi- 
nation regarding various kinds of insolvents is needed ; 
and there might even be some improvement counselled 
as to our ordinary ideas regarding the purest of com- 
mercial bankruptcies. 

When a person in private life, with an ascertainable 
income, and liable to no risks which can damage his 
resources, is found short of means to liquidate his obli- 
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not choose to inflict any tangible vengeance—we may 
give him the benefit of that meekness of judgment 
which would speak tenderly of all human infirmity ; 
but undoubtedly this person has been guilty of a great 
fault. He has committed a practical aggression on the 
rights of his neighbours. He has either done this from 
undue love of his own gratifications, or from a reckless- 
ness about his affairs which every reasonable person 
knows cannot be indulged in without the greatest dan- 
ger. Society ought not to forgive it too easily. Such a 
person is not entitled to stand exactly on the same plat- 
form of moral repute with those who keep clear of debt. 
So society will say in its cool moments; but, unluckily, 
one of its perverse sympathies interferes with the main- 
tenance of the principle. Men in the mass feel for the 
poor and embarrassed, and against the rich or those who 
have enough. Very often those who fall short are easy- 
natured, kind-hearted men, and therefore popular. Per- 
sons in the opposite circumstances often are of hard | 
character—not general favourites. Then our selfhood | 
is more soothed in looking on a downcast or outcast 
person, than on one who stands in all the pride of inde- 
pendence. Thus it comes about that society never visits 
debtors of this class with the full punishment which, as | 
guilty of an infraction of rights, they deserve. It might | 
be different if we were to get quit of the fallacies which 
beset the case. Creditors are not necessarily either rich, 
or hard, or self-sufficient, but often very much the re- 
verse. Neither are debtors always necessarily generous : 
having used their neighbours’ property for their own 
benefit and indulgence, it may fairly be inferred of them 
that they are fully as likely to be selfish. But we can- 
not, it will be said, shake off failacies resting on sym- 
pathies so deeply founded in our nature. Then our 
sufferings from foolish and unprincipled debtors are the 
penalty which we must pay for our absurdity. Let not 
debtors, however, exult too much in the privilege, or 
take too much advantage of it. It is, after all, but pity 
which is extended to them—a sentiment whose associa- 
tions are in no good savour in human experiences, 
Nothing can save debt from the stamp which destiny 
has put upon it—degradation. The reckless may there- 
fore feel assured that, in the long-run, it is somewhat 
better to be over an equality with the world than be- 
low it. 

In commercial insolvency there is a less direct appear- 
ance of selfishness in the debtor, in as far as the articles 
for which the debt was contracted are not for objects of 
domestic consumption or personal gratification. The 
culprit seems only a loser in a game of chance. Things 
have gone against him. He has met with losses. The 


very machinery, so to call it, of business blinds us some- 


what to the position he is in. We only see so many 
ruled books of accounts, and little slips of inscribed 
paper. We only hear of ‘ state of the money market,’ 
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acceptances, returned paper, assets, dividends, and other 
terms more metaphysical than real. It is difficult, par- 
ticularly when the transactions are of large amount, to 
connect the case with human error, and tres- 
pass. Yeteven here the may come in with his 
rebukes and warnings. The aim of the commercial man 
in the contracting of his obligations is, after all, a sel- 
fish one ; he intends, by the results of such transactions, 
to obtain exactly those tangible indulgences which have 
brought his non-com ial neighbour into debt. It 
is, in the world’s morality, legitimate to follow this ob- 
ject with one’s own means and industry ; but it never 
can be so to follow it by means of the property of an- 
other man. Stich is the case of him who trades chiefly 
upon means not his’ own; who, in other words, trades 
largely upon credit. If A B, for example, possessing 
property to the value of only five thousand pounds, 
orders foreign corn to the amount of fifty thousand, 
in the hope of making fifteen thousand by it, while 
there is a chance on the other hand that, by a fall of 
markets, it may only sell for thirty, he undoubt- 
edly is risking a loss of fifteen thousand pounds to 
his creditors for the chance of making as much for 
himself. Rightly judged, this is an unprincipled action 
—as much so as to commit positive larceny. Yet, sad 
to say, this is the system pursued by a vast proportion 
of commercial men. All trading beyond a proper sub- 
stratum of means is only a kind of masked profligacy— 
unless, indeed, credit is pushed upon a man by others, 
who have their own selfish objects in view; in which 
case the insolvent may be as much the sinned against 
as the sinning. We were lately told of mercantile 
houses which had not been in a position to pay all their 
debts within the memory of any person; yet the part- 
ners had been living in handsome style, upon these 
ventures of the means of others, during a series of 
generations! What a false and hollow life! It could 
never find one voice to justify it, if there were not so 
many involved in some degree in the turpitude. One 
painful consideration is, that many, if they would keep 
to their own means, might be prosperous and happy; 
but unable to rest satisfied with moderate doings, they 
rush into the difficulties consequent upon credit, and 
thus make for themselves great reverses. It appears 
as if some men had such a liking for embarrassment as 
others have for opium or brandy, and never could be 
at rest except when tossed about in a forest of dilem- 
mas. Talk of the frivolous lives of the ultra-gay, of 
the unhealthy lives of the poor, but what can be more 
forced, unhealthy, or unnatural, than the life of one of 
these infatuates of the business world, who rush from 
speculation to speculation, as if to gratify a morbid love 
of excitement, and, in the absorbment of their daily 
avocations, forget nearly every domestic tie? 

It surely might be possible to make the proper allow- 
ance for the bankruptcies occurring through inevitable 
misfortunes, and yet be sufficiently alive to the nature 
of those cases in which there had been no right sub- 
stantial basis of means from the beginning, or where 
business had been persevered in long after the right 
means had ceased to exist. Were the latter course 
marked by the public as immoral, which is its real cha- 
racter, we might hope to see it less frequently followed. 

Perhaps there is need for some reform of our whole 
ideas regarding credit. When it is said that without 
credit business could not be carried on, that credit is 
the soul of business, and so forth, a truth is stated; but 
it does not properly imply anything more than this, 
that a man must be believed to have the means, as well 
as the honest intention, of discharging his obligations, 
in order that his transactions may go on smoothly, 
seeing that it is practically impossible, in any but a small 
class of cases, to hand the money in exchange for goods. 
It is to be feared that with the mercantile class gene- 
rally, the maxim has come to sanction the incurring of 
obligations without any very rigid regard to the means 
of discharging them. Some appear to worship it as a 


capital; but in as far as it is not expressly referable to 
actual means—that is, the means of making good, and 
that readily, any nce between the value of goods 
purchased or en, for, and that to which they may 
fall, and all other unfavourable contingencies which 
may be to take place in the course of busi- 
ness—it is a delusion and a snare. Men proclaim that 
the business of the world would be at a stand-still 
if there were not this faith, not in things unseen, but 
in things which do not exist. We deny the assertion. 
The business of the world would be executed by men 
possessing real means, if it were not anticipated by men 
without means. The traders on fiction, who are a species 
of impostors, only so far prevent those who would trade 
on fact from having their legitimate share of the said 
business; and how far it would be better for the public 
at large that the latter class were not thus interfered 
with, it is superfluous to say. 

There are no doubt wonderful doings amongst those 
who work upon fiction: happy strokes, dashing suc- 
cessful adventures, where there was no substance to 
stand good in the case of an opposite result, are well 
known. But these are only dangerous exceptions 
from the rule. The chances are, in reality, much 
against the success of a business conducted too much 
on credit. It is a system which always involves a 
higher scale of prices, and which is costly in its own 
procedure; thus reducing or extinguishing profits. 
There is even a more fatal evil attending it, in the de- 
mand which it makes on the time and energies of the 
trader, merely to supply ways and means. The few, 
as comparatively they may be called, who take the 
opposite plan, thrive as much by the freedom in which 
their minds are left to attend to the real affairs of busi- 
ness, as by any advantage they have in getting all 
things at the greatest advantage. It is merely the mis- 
take of excessive acquisitiveness, or of rashness in com- 
bination with ignorance, that business cannot be limited 
to actual means. There is nothing to prevent it, if men 
will only be contented to do that in ten years which 
requires ten years, and not to attempt doing it in five, 
or three, or any shorter time. Let them use the gains 
of one year for the business of the next, and never try 
to make any sum of money do more than its proper 
amount of work. If they are to make a risk, let it 
strictly be one which, in its worst issue, will not em- 
barrass them. On such principles, they will conduct 
their affairs with peace of mind, and with the best like- 
lihood of success, Are such persons above credit—or 
is credit slighted by their course of procedure? Not 
at all. These persons enjoy true credit, in there being 
such an assurance of their substantiality, that whatever 
they wish to purchase, will be sent on their order—the 
whole play of the blood and muscle of their business 
will be healthy by reason of the dependence placed on 
them. Such is, in truth, the only right kind of credit. 
That which enables one man to do without money 
what another man does with it, is, as has been already 
said, a delusion. 

The philosophy of these remarks entirely applies to 
the question regarding a circulating medium. Barter 
is, after all, the fundamental idea of commerce. When 
we pay for articles in gold, we are only exchanging one 
article for another. It is more convenient and econo- 
mical to have notes representing the gold; but this 
does not necessarily imply that we may have notes 
which there is no gold to represent. That were to pro- 
ceed upon fiction instead of fact. The gold lying in 
the coffers of the note-issuing company is not idle. It 
is serving all the time as a basis for the ideal character 
of the notes out of doors. But may there not be notes 
representing land, or houses, or goods, as well as gold? 
It has been tried and found wanting.* The basis article 


*In America particularly. The Scottish banks are remarkable 
for the large business they long carried on upon the basis of gene- 
ral y; but for this there are special reasons in the small- 
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must be readily available and receivable, otherwise the 
ideal money loses character, and its function ceases. 
Whatever tends to prevent a currency of this kind, or 
of any kind but ‘that which is immediately backed by 
substances which mankind set a distinct value upon, 
and are always willing to receive at a certain rate, must 
be serviceable to the true interests of the community. 
There may be some evils attending it, not springing 
from itself, but from the imprudence which it checks ; 
but the general force of this principle is clearly advan- 


tageous. 

The evils of debt and bankruptcy may be said, like 
many others, to arise from the blind efforts of human 
ignorance and passion to fly in the face of natural ordi- 
nations which we cannot resist with impunity. If men 
would observe and go along with these ordinations, they 
would so far secure their happiness. But it so happens 
that a man may receive what is called a perfect or first- 
rate education, and yet be unacquainted with some of 
the very primary rules affecting his wellbeing as an 
inhabitant of the earth. The period of comparative 
security from this class of evils must, therefore, be ex- 
pected only when the knowledge of mankind has been 
increased. 


A LEGEND OF THE PARLIAMENT SQUARE. 
REPORTED BY FRANCES BROWN. 

I was the youngest of five sons, all of whom were 
apprenticed in different mercantile establishments in 
Edinburgh before I had left school; and my parents 
deliberated so long regarding the description of busi- 
ness suitable to my peculiar genius, that at length, in 
my eighteenth year, the advice of our schoolmaster, 
and my own selection, determined the matter, and I was 
bound apprentice to a respectable bookseller, who car- 
ried on his business in the lower flat of one of the old 
houses in the Parliament Square. 

My master was a man of about thirty-five. In per- 
son he was thin, wiry, and rather low of stature; with 
an ascetical cunning countenance, oatmeal-coloured hair, 
and a remarkably even temper, allied to a large stock 
of accumulated caution, and a quiet store of dull pride, 
on the double account of what he called ‘the old re- 
spectability of his family,’ and a well-established busi- 
ness. 

His premises consisted of a large shop and a small 
back parlour: the former had more than an average 
supply of customers, and the latter was filled every 
forenoon by the local literati and politicians, who 
dropped in one after another to discuss the news. 
When I became his apprentice, the duties of the shop 
were divided between two young men and myself. 
Being some years older than I, and brothers, they con- 
sorted so much together, that I found myself utterly 
alone, so that I was forced to relieve the tedium of a 
new and not over-active business by most diligently 
observing my master’s movements, as the best amuse- 
ment within my reach. 

The house of which he occupied part was one of those 
huge fabrics, rising to the height of fourteen storeys, 
which might have been seen in the Parliament Square 
before the great fire of 1824. The shop and back 
parlour were situated on what was the ground flat 
towards the square, close beside the establishments of 
a tailor and a green-grocer. Adjacent to my master’s 
door opened the common stair, which wound, flight 
after flight, up to the very attics; dingy, not over 
clean, and presenting the only medium of communica- 
tion with the nether earth to some threescore persous 
of various ranks and fortunes, from Miss M*Millan, the 
maiden lady, who occupied her family’s town-house on 
the seventh storey, up to the two expatriated French 
nuns, who made artificial flowers, at the gable windows 


readily known, and in the extreme ce with which the 
business of banking was always conducted in this part of the em- 
pire. These things, with time, produced confidence, and enabled 


of the fourteenth. His home was in St John’s Street, 
that ancient improvement of the Canongate, where his 
mother and two sisters, still called young ladies in right 
of their single state, occupied a self-contained house in 
a style of old gentility. Thence the bookseller came 
every morning at eight, as certainly as the hour sounded 
from the old clock of St Giles. Thither he returned to 
lunch at twelve, and to dinner at five, with the same 
unvarying precision. Each evening at eight he stole 
up the adjacent stair, after special precautions to avoid 
observation, returning regularly at ten to see the shop 
shut. The nature of his evening resort was for some 
time a mystery. It was conducted with such per- 
fect secrecy, that I verily believe neither of the young 
shopmen ever suspected it. Being themselves, indeed, 
rivals for the smiles of the green-grocer’s red-haired 
daughter, they were the less likely to trouble them- 
selves about the matter. I, however, having as yet no 
folly of my own on hands, felt differently ; and growing 
desperate on the twenty-first night of my unrewarded 
surveillance, I determined to follow him, though at a 
most respectful distance, up the dark stair. 

On he went from flight to flight, passing with parti- 
cular celerity the door of Miss M‘Millan, with whom 
he was on speaking terms on account of family respec- 
tability ; but at length, on the ninth flat, he paused at 
a side door on the landing, listened for a few minutes, 
and then, as if convinced that all was safe, gave a low 
tinkle at the old brass pin which served as a knocker. 
The door opened, and the light streamed out. I heard 
a woman’s voice, that seemed to speak in tones of wel- 
come; but all I could catch of my master’s response, 
for it was low and hurried, was, ‘ Miss Barbara.’ The 
door was closed, and I crept to the keyhole. Oh ye 
that have secret courtships, beware of idle appren- 
tices! 

Within, there was a large apartment lighted by a 
clear coal fire, and a couple of small candles placed on a 
table covered with all manner of millinery apparatus ; 
morsels of all colours were scattered about; there were 
two chairs, each supporting a silk dress, apparently 
fresh from the needle; two more, occupied by as many 
ladies; and one had been just placed for my master; 
besides which, a small shelf of books, and an article 
which might have been either a folding-bed or cup- 
board of the olden time, were the only pieces of furni- 
ture visible to me. 

The inhabitants were evidently poor; but the dress 
of one of them, nearest whom my master sat, though 
cheap and well worn in more senses than one, attracted 
even my boyish eye from the superior taste and neatness 
of its arrangements. She was young, but not a girl; 
her face was mild, and remarkably intelligent. She was 
pale and slender; life seemed to have gone hardly with 
her; but her eye looked bright, as if for the present all 
things went well, as it glanced from the bookseller’s 
face to the white lace and bright pink ribbons of which 
she was framing a cap. The other was a large gray- 
haired, hard-looking woman, robust in her age as a tree 
that had only time to strive with, and knew no in- 
ward waster. The black in which she was clothed from 
head to foot seemed old and strong as herself, and there 
was a usurer-like hope in the glance with which she 
surveyed my master, like one who anticipated a good 
bargain. But what an altered man was he from the 
quiet cautious bookseller of the shop and the back par- 
lour! Never did the climbing of nine storeys, even in 
the Porcelain Tower, effect such a transformation! His 
words flowed fast and free, as a winter millstream ; his 
air had attained the very sublimity of self-conceit; and 
no sultan could have taken possession of his divan 
with an air of more undoubted authority. 

His conversation was entirely addressed to the 
younger lady, whom I soon discovered to be Miss Bar- 
bara Johnstone. But oh what a world of petty false- 
hoods regarding his own exploits in and out of the 
shop! What professions of candour, liberality, and dis- 
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a to send me with all possible expedition back to 
shop. 

Bh pe be ng but scarcely had I taken my 

sustomed place, when in stepped a young man, tall, 

dark. and rather handsome, but phe a my fresh from 
the country, and wearing the weary look of one ex- 
hausted by a fruitless search, yet determined to make a 
last effort as he leant his arms on the counter, looked 
bashfally round the shop, and at length, fixing on mine 
as the least appalling face, inquired if I ‘kent the 
present abode o’ Mistress M‘Clatchie, sometime house- 
keeper to the Laird o’ Loch Drumlie, and her niesh, 
Miss Barbara Johnstone?’ which, he understood, was 
situated somewhere in the Parliament Square. 

The bookseller’s company rose to my remembrance, 
and here was an opportunity, such as no prying appren- 
tice could neglect, of learning something of their history ; 


| so I answered the stranger’s question by demanding, 


* What sort of a woman was Mrs M‘Clatchie?’ 
* Good-looking, but a wee camstarie, an’ aye dressed 
in black like a gentlewoman,’ responded he. 

* What business did she follow?’ I continued. 

‘Oh, naething ava,’ said the applicant. ‘She had 
siller o’ her ain; but her niesh- was a mantymaker. Do 
you ken onything o’ her?’ he added with increasing 
earnestness. 


Had I been farther advanced in years, it is probable 
that our proverbial northern prudence would have sug- 
gested some further delay and investigation; but as it 
was, the stranger's anxicty overcame my youth, and I 
at once directed him to the ninth flat, first door on the 
right-hand side. He stammered out his thanks, and 
bolted up the common stair, leaving the shopmen titter- 
ing at his uncouth appearance; but in less than half an 
hour my master returned as quietly, though much 
earlier, than usual, and we all observed that something 
disturbed the equanimity of his temper that evening. 

Next day the stranger called again, when the back 
parlour was free. The bookseller saluted him as an 
acquaintance; and great was my amusement when, 
entering with a message devised for the occasion, I 
witnessed his awkward bows and bashful acknowledg- 
ments while my master introduced him to the lumi- 
naries there as Master Dugald M‘Dougal, son of the Re- 
verend Dunean M‘Dougal, now minister of Stra’clathick, 
in the North Highlands, whose sermons on Predestina- 
tion had created such general interest in Edinburgh 
about twenty years before. 

As his embarrassment wore away, it was wonderful 
what intelligence the mighty men of the back parlour 
found in him; and on his re, all broke forth in 
the stranger's praise, my master leading the way in his 
usual quiet and lengthy fashion. 

M’Dougal had been brought up in the primitive piety 
and simplicity of a Highland clergyman’s household— 
among hills, and glens, and shepherds; but a love of 
poetry—so often found in what one of its votaries has 


| called ‘ the earth’s wild places’—took possession of his 


mind. The numbers came, whether regularly or not, I 
opie, Hi but he sung, and became great among his 
people. His verses were translated into Gaelic by the 
ptente of the a the pipers of Stra’clathick 
nd airs for them; the lasses sang them at their 
spinning wheels; and he had sought the northern 
tal—with letters of recommendation from scores of 

H lairds and ministers, who considered him the 


glory of his native glen—in order to publish a volume 
of 8, which, as they were admired by the Macraes 
Mackays, he believed must secure the applause of 
all ng and command certain pecuniary supplies 
necessary for the accomplishment of the cherished hope 
of his life — the pursuance of his father’s profession. 
Nor was this design unmingled with memories of Mrs 
M‘Clatchie and her niece, who, being cousins in only 
the fourth degree, had been intimate with the poet's 
family while they the house and dairy of Loch 
Drumlie till the decease of the old laird; and certain 
rumours of his successor’s intention to bring home a 
lady, had made the gentle aunt remember that Barbara 
elegant hands, and might repay with toler- 
able interest all she was discovered to have cost that 
calculating dame since the death of her parents—which 
event took place in Barbara’s infancy—by a small addi- 
tional expenditure on her apprenticeship to a dress- 
maker: it was for this reason that they had removed to 
Edinburgh. There Barbara acquired, in one year’s at- 
tendance on the establishment of the Misses Menzies 
(for her aunt would allow no more time), sufficient 
dexterity to carry on a small private business of her 
own in the domicile where I had seen her; the profits 
of which were barely sufficient to support herself and 
the amiable lady, who insisted, in her own peculiar par- 
lance, ‘on being kept as lang as she had keepit her; 
and that,’ she was wont to add, ‘was a gey while!’ 
whilst the earnings of her own housekeeping-days ac- 
cumulated interest in the savings’ bank. 

Thus they lived till Barbara reached her twenty-fifth 
year, her aunt always insisting that she was only nine- 
teen; the girl expending her energy and ingenuity on 
every form of figure and temper, on all manner of ma- 
terials, from serge to satin; and Mrs M‘Clatchie super- 
intending the expenditure of the supplies, and daily 
exhorting her niece to ‘ thank Providence, wha had 
graciously gien her a guide and a director.’ 

Poor Barbara could have dispensed with her direc- 
tion at times; but she had grown used to the old flint, 
and without her the workroom would have been soli- 
tary, unless, indeed, for the visits of my worthy master, 
who had dropped in for the last seven months as duly 
as the evening fell, and wherefore, none could say with 
certainty, for he had never committed himself by either 
vow or declaration ; but having seen Barbara freq 
pass up the common stair, an acquaintance douiy 
up between them, which at length ripened into inti- 
macy; but the bookseller kept his visits a solemn 
secret, for he knew how to contrast the respectability 
of his family with the rank of a dressmaker. 

All this I learned in progress of time by those two 
gates of knowledge—as an Eastern philosopher hath it— 
inquiry and observation ; and partly from the poet him- 
self, who regarded me with some degree of confidence 
on account of my first service. 

He had taken lodgings in the square; and as I found 
time to keep watch over his movements, as well as those 
of my master, it was soon manifest that the winding 
stair was trodden with equal frequency by both. But 
while M‘Dougal went with the frankness of a friend at 
all hours, the respectable bookseller continued to prefer 
twilight for his visits, and always returned sooner if he 
found the young Highlander before him—a fact of some 
importance to me in those apprentice times, as I learned 
by the poet’s motions to estimate the probable duration 
of my master’s absence. 

Let me also confess, though it is now with some con- 
fusion of face, that often, as the winter evenings length- 
ened, was I the unobserved rearguard of both aspirants. 
Through the same quiet keyhole I saw and heard the 
bookseller exhibit his wit, his wisdom, and, as far as 
words could do, his wealth ; and young M‘Dougal grow 
eloquent over the story of "Burns and Highland Mary, 
and the beauties of the kirk and manse of Stra’clathick ; 
but I also perceived that credible medium, the warm 
flush which brightened the fair face of Barbara when 
she welcomed my master, compared with the calm and 
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friendly smile with which the poet of the Highland glen 
was greeted. Yet there was peace between the rivals. 
M‘Dougal continued to frequent the shop, and was in- 
vited to the back parlour. ‘The bookseller praised him. 
His acquaintances and friends increased. It was the 
period of patronage in our city; for the lesser lights 
had the example of Scott before their eyes, and the 
Highlander became, in the language of one of our shop 
Jeffreys, ‘ the Hogg of the Parliament Square.’ 

M'Dougal was treated with toddy, and invited to 
suppers by all the admirers of literature in that vicinity. 
There he sang his own songs, which were printed clan- 
destinely by obliging ‘ devils,’ and circulated at small 
tea-parties by poetical shopmen. The more exalted 
luminaries at length became aware of their existence, 
and a subscription was proposed in order to bring out 
his volume. 

My master’s friendship kept pace with the poet’s 
popularity. It was of that cautious order that never 
outsteps its neighbours. Besides, he believed that 
M‘Dougal had little chance with Barbara; and the 
young Highlander himself seemed to be of the same opi- 
nion, for his journeys up the common stair had grown 
less frequent, greatly to the relief of Mrs M‘Clatchie, 
who styled him, in his absence, ‘ A plackless ne’er-do- 
weel,’ and talked of nothing in his presence but the 
iniquity of ‘ toom pockets.’ 

The city was working no promising change on him. 
He had learned late irregular hours, never known in 
Stra’clathick, and was often heard chanting the praises 
of Highland hills and lasses down the High Street, 
under the inspiration of waters stronger than those of 
Helicon, at the wrong side of two in the morning. 

Thus matters went on, and so did the subscription 
list. Tighter and tighter still the bookseller drew the 
bonds of intimacy. I, as well as my shopmates, occu- 
pied the most of my leisure hours in wondering where 
this would end; but when the subscriptions had at- 
tained to three hundred, the mystery was solved: my 
master was to be the publisher. 

Publishing had been the dream of his bookselling 
ambition; it was the only glory wanted to make his 
name and business overtop those of his early and long- 
standing rivals in the High Street; and now that the 
subscription made it safe, he became M‘Dougal’s pub- 
lisher. Never shall I forget the solemnity with which 
the fact was announced in the shop, or the quiet impor- 
tance of my master as he talked of octaves and duode- 
cimos with old Watson the printer. It was a great 
day for the shopmen when the poet arrived with his 
manuscript, the arrangement of which occupied him 
and the choicest spirits of the back parlour for at least 
a fortnight, their toils being nightly concluded with a 
supply of oysters and toddy, paid for according to lot, 
after which the company separated with a general 
burst of song, prolonged by M‘Dougal to the entrance 
of his own lodgings. 

The proof-sheets were corrected under similar cir- 
cumstances ; but at last the labours of press were 
finished, and the volume appeared on my master’s 
counter—a thin octavo, bound in marble paper with 
leathe? corners in the newest fashion of the period. 
Some surviving copy may yet be found among the book- 
stalls of Leith Walk or George IV. Bridge, the last re- 
fuge of forgotten poets. It may seem poor and un- 
promising now; but not so in its first days. Then my 
master grew great over it, for his name was on the 
title-page ; M‘Dougal was glorious, for his songs were 
in a book; old Watson was satisfied, for he had printed 
it; and we were all delighted, for the event was new. 

That night a supper was given to the poet by his 
friends in John Dowie’s tavern, at which the publisher; 
the printer, and even the apprentice were present. But 
let me not enlarge on the glories of the evening, for 

their light is seen through shadows. How my master 
proposed the poet's health at the sixth tumbler, with a 
speech which began with the triumphs of genius, and 
ended with the respectabiligy of his own family; how 


M‘Dougal returned thanks, and finished his oration with 
a Highland how] over the cruelty of Barbara Johnstone ; 
and how old Watson fell under the table, vociferating 
for some one to drink prosperity to the printer, are mat- 
ters on which I will not dwell; suffice it, that if not the 
whitest, the night remains among the merriest in my 
recollection. 

Divine wisdom has averred that ‘in the multitude of 
counsellors there is safety.’ I suspect the passage does 
not apply to books; at least in the case of poor M‘Dougal, 
it soon became evident that a more vulgar proverb, re- 
garding two stools, was applicable. All sorts of advices 
were given and taken in the publication of the volume ; 
twice the number subscribed for were printed, from the 
assurances of sundry friends that they must be sold. 
But as things proceeded, it was discovered that neither 
the trade nor the public agreed in their pecuniary valua- 
tion of the work. Scores of subscriptions remained 
unpaid, and dozens of the most zealous subscribers 
could nowhere be found. Promises made how fervently 
over toddy, took to themselves wings and fled away 
from the promisers’ minds; and the poet, who was by 
this time puffed into a conceit which made him a 
considerable trial to the patience of others, became 
first impatient, and then furious, at these repeated dis- 
appointments. He ascended one evening to tell his 
wrongs, and seek consolation in Barbara’s workroom ; 
but some observations of his gentle cousin regarding 
his irregular habits, enlarged upon in rather ungentle 
terms by Mrs M‘Clatchie, drove him swearing down to 
the square again, and from thence to John Dowie’s 
tavern ; after which he visited the ninth storey no more. 

In the meantime, the volume went off in various 
ways; and every new burst of wrath at its injuries from 
the hands of false friends or foul critics, was finished 
with what M‘Dougal had learned to call ‘a glorious 
(but, in reality, a drunken) evening.’ Debts were con- 
tracted, and-creditors referred to the period of winding 
up accounts, at which the half-wild and undisciplined 
Highlander still expected the long-promised supply. 
That day came at last. Much had been left to the dis- 
cretion of Mr Morrison. That worthy gentleman was 
new in the publishing department, but old in the matter 
of attending to his own interest. What was his par- 
ticular mode of managing the affair, I never clearly 
understood; nor, I believe, any one else, as he kept the 
details in profound secrecy ; but there was a meeting in 
the back parlour, at which the door was kept fast shut. 
Through it we could hear voices in long-continued alter- 
cation, which gradually rose higher and higher. At 
last the door flew open, and out came the poet, dragging 
old Watson along by the collar, and literally kicking my 
master before him. 

Of course we all rushed to the rescue, and Morrison 
roared for the City Guard, three of whom, in a few 
minutes, made their appearance. After # desperate 
struggle, the poet was captured, and borne off under a 
charge of assault, to be dealt with by the bailie. But, 


in passing Blackfriars’ Wynd, he burst his bonds, over- | 
threw the guardians of the peace, and darting down 


that memorable close, escaped the jurisdiction of the 
law, as we afterwards heard, by making his way to 
Leith, and embarking as a common seaman on board 
the Royal Charlotte, a vessel engaged in the whale 


fishery, which sailed the following week for the coast | 


of Greenland. 

Of the history of that meeting there remained no re- 
cord for us, but a perfect mass of written papers, so 
torn, that they were utterly illegible, which the book- 
seller declared to be his accounts—a rather long-winded 
and unintelligible story, which he and Watson were in 
the habit of telling contrariwise—two black eyes with 
which my worthy master was invested—and the sincere 
congra ions of Mrs M‘Clatchie to the whole ‘land’ 
aang! an Edinburgh = for one A, its accumula- 
tions houses) on the departure of the ‘graceless, 
plackless, randy creature.’ 

It was early in the spring when poor Dugald left 
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us; and scarcely had his vessel cleared the Firth of 
Forth, when one of those continuous storms which some- 
times visit our coasts at that season came on. Fora 
whole week it blew a hurricane from the north-east, to 
the demolition of infinite chimney-pots and tiles. When 
the weather cleared, a gray-haired but strong and ven- 
erable-looking man walked into the shop one morning, 
whom Mr Morrison recognised, with considerable em- 
barrassment, as the Rev. Duncan M‘Dougal. 

He had come to Edinburgh to inquire after his son, 
strange rumours of whose conduct had been the only 
answers to his late letters of warning and advice. He 


the recent tempest off the Shetland Isles, and every 
soul on board perished. 

I heard something fall heavily as the news was an- 
nounced, and rushed into the room just in time to assist 
in raising the old clergyman from the floor. But he 
never uttered a word except ‘The Lord’s will be done!’ 
and left the shop in about half an hour, leaning heavily 
on his staff. 

I have heard that neither he nor his family ever left 
their Highland glen after that event, and the ee 
was specially remarked for his earnest watchfulness 
over the young of the flock. 

On his next visit to the ninth storey, the bookseller 


found Mrs M‘Clatchie engaged in stitching threepence | demanded, 


worth of crape on her ancient bonnet, and her first salu- 
tation was, that she ‘ hoped the lad had gotten fair play,’ 
since she ‘was put to a’ that expense for the credit o’ 
the family.’ 

Poor Barbara’s eyes filled with tears as she hoped 
he had been kind to Dugald. Mr Morrison, finding the 
workroom somewhat uncomfortable, made his visit 
short, and from that time exhibited symptoms of draw- 
ing off. Barbara took no measures to draw him on; 
she had thought of the man more than the bookseller ; 
but Mr Morrison knew that the same kindly welcome 
awaited him whenever he pleased to return, and valued 
his own time and attentions accordingly. 

I know not how it was, but from the publication of 
that unlucky volume, my master’s business prospered ; 
customers increased, friends multiplied, his concern was 
enlarged, and, having entered the publishing depart- 
ment, he became gradually known in it, and brought 
out sundry safe works of medicine and theology, under 
college patronage, and with secure profits, before my 
a hip expired. 

bara continued to stitch in the ninth storey with 
the same patient though unprospering industry ; but 
close application to her sedentary business, dreams of 
the far Highland hills, or visions of the shop below, be- 
gan to tell upon both health and spirits, for she grew 
paler, and ascended the long stair with a more weary 
step than formerly. My master’s prudence kept pace 
with his prosperity; his conviction of his family’s re- 
spectability deepened every year; he was now remem- 
bered among the arrangements for — parties— 
had gone to the ‘assembly,’ and been rallied regarding 
the daughter of a wealthy merchant in Leith; but still 
he stole up stairs at times, though now with greater 
secrecy than before, as if whatever served him in lieu of 
a heart lingered still about the poor dressmaker, in spite 
of her gracious aunt’s occasional hints, that ‘he was 
nae better than a fause-hearted loon !’ 

Four years had ela since the wreck of the Royal 
Charlotte, and Dugald and his volume were forgotten 
in Edinburgh, except by Mr Morrison, who retained 
him asa warning for all the tuneful brethren—by the 
way, an abundant commodity in the Modern Athens— 
to none of whose proposals could he be induced to listen, 
always declaring, with a rueful shake of the head, that 
M‘Dougal’s poems had almost ruined him. There were 
changes among us. Of the two shopmen, one had be- 
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come a travelling agent, and the other a clerk to the 
establishment. I was exalted to their former station, 
and another apprentice had taken my place ; but change 
in my master there was none. He was the same smooth- 
spoken, carefully-dressed, and cautious individual, only 
somewhat more important, and given to converse only 
with men of capital. 

It was the night of the 1st of March 1807. The 
circumstance I am about to relate has engraven the 
night on my memory. The almanac reckoned it 
spring ; but winter was with us still in all its severity. 

snow lay deep on the streets, and the night set 

in with intense frost and brilliant moonlight, which 
charmed out the citizens, young and old, as if to begin 
another day. But hour after hour passed: the crowds 
had melted away: the latest shops in the High Street 
were closed, and only the door of our own remained 
open. 
The apprentice had put on the shutters, the clerk had 
settled the ledger, and I had cleared the #il/ under the 
eye of Mr Morrison, who, having increased in prosing 
as well as property, now stood delivering, for our gene- 
ral edification, a minute statement of the mode of keep- 
ing accounts adopted by his uncle in London, who was 
a considerable merchant, and the glory of the Morrison 
name. From our hearts we wished the worthy Lon- 
doner at the bottom of the Thames, for all were tired of 
his greatness and the piercing air. Our backs were to 
the open door. I solemnly declare I heard no coming 
step, when, from behind the bookseller, a loud voice 
*Ha’e ye got an account for me?’ and turn- 
ing, we saw a man in a sailor’s garb, dripping wet, and 
sprinkled with snow, with his hat drawn down, as if by 
way of protection from the frosty air. 

‘For you, sir?’ said my master in his usual cautious 
manner, ‘Ahem, whats the name?’ 

‘Dugald M‘Dougal!’ shouted the stranger, raising 
the hat, and turning full upon him, ‘ Are all the copies 
sold yet?’ 

We all knew the voice and figure, and with one accord 
rushed out of the shop, and through the square. I will 
confess that the young apprehtice stumbling over me 
was the first thing that recalled my presence of mind; 
and finding the clerk close to my side in the clear moon- 
light, and three of the guard coming up at the moment, 
we at once walked back in a body to see what had be- 
come of our employer. 

The shop was as we had left it, but the stranger was 
gone, and the bookseller lay stretched behind his own 
counter, pale and cold as a corpse. We raised him, and 
medical assistance was speedily procured; but it was 
long before the man came to himself, and when he did, 
no one could draw from him the smallest explanation 
or account of what had happened in our absence. In- 
deed he seemed resolutely determined on silence. What- 
ever it was, that night wrought a strange alteration in 
him. Ever after, he was grave and thoughtful, but so 
anxious to get out of business, that he disposed of his 
whole stock in trade to a relative within a fortnight 
from the occurrence. 

The following morning he was seen descending from 
the ninth storey, and in Scottish parlance, ‘he and 
Barbara Johnstone were cried in the kirk next Sabbath,’ 
much to the amazement of the neighbourhood, and espe- 
cially that of Mrs M‘Clatchie, who, it was confidentl 
said, received a certain amount of money to waive all 
further claim on her niece’s exertions, and return in 
peace to Stra’clathick ; at all events, thither the old lady 
went, and I heard no more of her. 

Mr Morrison’s after-proceedings were still more ex- 
ee es) pure _ de caahben a handsome 

Ouse and grounds in one bouring villages, 
and having established Barbara there in aie state, 
commenced a course of studies for the church, which he 
Sale with credit, and became the laborious and 

ly-pious pastor of a country parish. 

It was said he made an excellent husband; and Bar- 
bara looked happier in thas handsome country-house 
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| by its ruinous condition, but ill-concealed by the undu- 
| lating branches of the vine, and by its miserable aspect, 


than ever she had seemed in the ninth storey, under the 
administration of Mrs M‘Clatchie. But nothing ever 
transpired to clear up the mystery of that singular visit. 
Only about the time, there was a Swedish vessel in the 
harbour of Leith, with one very drunken seaman on 
board, supposed to be a native of Scotland. Whether 
it were possible for poor Dugald to have appeared in the 
Parliament Square, wearing the garments of the living, 
or not, could never be determined, as neither his family 
nor any of his former friends received the least token of 
his existence; but often when passing the neighbour- 
hood, the scene of that strange night occurs to my 
recollection, along with the ghastly face of my terror- 
struck master. 


THE MARSH-GARDENER OF THE PARISIAN 
SUBURBS. 


Tue term ‘ marsh’ naturally suggests to the mind the 
image of a greenish lake, shallow, miry, and ill-odorous, 
enamelled with water-lilies and waving rushes, and 
swarming with frogs in summer, and with snipes in 
winter. This, however, is not a description of the 
locality called the Marsh in the environs of Paris; it 
was doubtless, at a former period, the receptacle of 
seasonal inundations, which, having no outlet, gave it 
the character from whence it derived its present name ; 
it has long, however, been drained and cultivated, and 
transformed into a vegetable garden. 

Destined solely for the culture of edible plants and 
roots, these marshes or market-gardens surround the 
capital on every side, both within and without the 
enclosure of the walls. By whatever barrier you leave 
the city—whether you follow the dusty route of the 
castle of Vincennes, or the imposing avenue of Neuilly 
—whether you visit the funeral shades of Pere-la- 
Chaise, or the sandy plain of Grenelle—the scene that 
everywhere meets the eye is a series of interminable 
parallelograms, planted with salads, spinage, carrots, 
cabbages, horse-radish, and haricot-beans. Not an inch 
of land is wasted in these enclosures. The pathways 
running between the squares are scarcely wide enough 
to afford a passage to a single pedestrian: the glazed 
sashes which cover the melons sparkle in the sun like 
plates of silver. The neatness which reigns in these 
plots of ground, the vigour of the vegetation, the exqui- 
site condition of every little bed and all an- 
nounces that the art of cultivation is carried to 
the highest point of development. 

In a corner of the enclosure rises some few feet above 
the soil a cabin covered with thatch. Judging by the 
taste which presided at the erection of such a habitation, 


one would imagine it not the dwelling of a French 
citizen, at the gates of the French capital, but the 
squalid lair of a savage, reared a hundred leagues from 
all examples of civilised life. The interior is void of 
flooring and papering, and nearly so of furniture. From 
a hook over the chimney-piece hangs horizontally a 
flint-gun with ponderous butt and rusty barrel; here 
and there a few queer images hide, but do not adorn, 
the dilapidated walls; near this vile domicile stands a 
shapeless shed, which serves as a stable, a cart-house, 
and a magazine; and near the dwelling is the smallest 
of possible pleasure-gardens, evidently spared with re- 
gret from more profitable cultivation, where, at the foot 
of an apricot-tree, the violet, the rose, the clematis, and 
the sweet-basil diffuse their welcome odours. 
Let us now glance at the inmate of this undesirable 
dwelling-place. The animals which are considered the 
symbols of labour and industry—the beaver which 
builds his cabin, the ant which digs his sinuous granary 
beneath the sward, the bee which labours profitably from 
dawn to sunset, the woodpecker whose patient beak 
forates the bark of the oak—are inactive beings, 


It is hardly two o’clock in the morning when he 
leaves his bed. The roots, plucked and tied in bundles 
the evening before, are methodically arranged in the 
well-worn vehicle. The cultivator makes the best of 
his way to market, and, transformed into a merchant 
till seven o’clock in the morning, divides his commo- 
dities among the fruiterers, market-women, and hotel- 
keepers of the capital. He frequently, it is true, dis- 
poses of his produce of a certain kind, in the mass, 
but he is still compelled to go to market himself with 
the greatest portion of his crop. Returning home, he 
throws himself upon his bed, which he is soon com- 
pelled to quit, in order to dig, to hoe, to rake, to plant, 
to pluck, to weed, and, above all, to water his precarious 


charge. 

The method of watering adopted by the marsh-gar- 
dener is of ingenious simplicity. The well is situated 
in the centre of the grounds, and surmounted by an 
axle-tree or cylinder, round which the rope is entwined; 
a couple of old cart-wheels, placed horizontally at about 
four eet distance from each other, and united by laths, 
ordinarily compose the cylinder. A living skeleton of 
a horse causes the vessels attached to the rope to ascend 
or descend alternately, according as his movements are 
directed to the right or the left. To obtain from the 
poor animal this mechanical docility, they cover his 
eyes with a cowl—blind him, in short—that he may not 
go astray, but perform with more certainty his mono- 
tonous revolution. Alas! it is easy to see, by his 
meagre flanks and melancholy aspect, that the starved 
steed is already oppressed with the presentiment that 
his present position is but the antechamber to Mont- 
faucon and the knacker’s yard! 

The master is there, barefooted, for the perpetual 
moisture would speedily render useless every species of 
foot-covering. He pours the contents of the buckets 
into a cask, which at first sight seems, like the sieves 
of the Danaides, to empty itself as fast as it is filled; 
the cause of this being an extensive communication by 
subterraneous tunnels with a number of other casks, 
half-buried in the ground, at various convenient spots 
in the garden, so that the maraicher, whatever portion 
of the ground he may wish to irrigate, finds the means 
of doing so always at hand. 

The dexterity with which the marsh-gardener ma- 
nages his two watering-pots surpasses that of the con- 
juror with his loaded staff, or of the juggler who hurls 
aloft his gleaming weapons. Grasping the vessel by 
the spout, he plunges it into a cask; and seizing it as 
it rises by the handle, with astonishing celerity distri- 
butes to each plant its liquid ration, without wasting a 
single drop. 

The maraicher, as he is called in French, sows and 
reaps all the year round. In winter he digs up the 
soil, spreads the manure, prepares the beds for the 
spring produce, and if the temperature is mild, waters 
them. He is as great a utilitarian as the members of 
the Commune of Paris, who, in the days of the Revolu- 
tion, caused the ornamental squares in the gardens of 
the Tuileries to be planted with potatoes. He hardly 
consents to tolerate a flower at the extremity of his 
enclosures. He draws from the land all that it is sus- 
ceptible of producing. He makes three seasons—that 
is to say, three harvests—in the course of a year; but 
this is only accomplished at such an outlay for manure, 
as reduces his profits to the minimum. Upon two 
acres of land, upon which are established ten or a 
dozen sets of glazed frames, and about fifteen hun- 
dred plant-beds, each small enough to allow of being 
watered by hand, the manure and litter of thirty 
horses is rene ; and one of the laborious occupations 
of the marsh-gardener consists in going from one man- 
sion to another collecting the indispensable material, 
which ennobled proprietors do not disdain to sell him at 
the highest possible price. . 

The maraicher, however, does not cultivate indis- 
criminately all edible vegetables. Potatoes and green 


t, torpid, compared to the marsh-gardener. 
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too unprofitable. The melon is his favourite fruit, 
and receives most of his attention, and he knows well 
the means of imparting to it a flavour which it does 
not acquire even in more southern latitudes. He 
never rears more than two in one frame, that they 
may have plenty of space to grow. He waters them 
abundantly, but with discretion, and protects them 
against the rigour of the seasons with paternal solici- 
tude. Alas! this is no case of similis simili gaudet; for 
while the melons swell to an enormous size, he con- 
tinues lean and worn with watching, anxiety, and beg- 


garly diet. 

The toil of his long days and wakeful nights procures 
him but a scanty remuneration. In vain he practises 
economy to the verge of avarice; in vain he sells his 
miserable horse at the approach of winter, to buy an- 
other in the spring; in vain he lives upon vegetable 
food, to avoid the expense of butcher-meat; it rarely 
happens that he can amass sufficient to provide for the 
necessities of old age, but continues in harness, so to 
speak, to the last, watering and weeding to the day of 
his death; and dies at length, pitcher in hand, and, like 
the Emperor Vespasian, on his legs. Perhaps he had 
drea' of a retreat from toil; perhaps he had often 
yearned after a shelter, like that so ardently desired by 
Rousseau—a white cottage with green shutters; but it 
is seldom more than a dream. Outworn and broken 
down with fatigue, the marsh-gardener, for the most 
part, dies on the field of his labours, and rests but in 
the grave. 

One great cause that contributes to the poverty of 
the maraicher, is the plunder to which he is subjected 
by bands of marauders made up of the scamps and 
scoundrels of the vicinity. The mastiff kept on the 
grounds is redoubtable for nothing but his bark, since, 
if he were let loose after a thief, he would do more mis- 
chief than a battalion of foragers. Wo to the cultivator 
whose hotbeds are far from his dwelling, or near a 
public thoroughfare! He may lose in a night the fruits 
| of months of labour, and neither his dog nor his fire- 

arms may protect him from the spoliation of these 
| audacious bandits. 

Moreover, in open day let him but turn his back 
| for a moment, and he is the victim of thoughtless and 
culpable depredations, which go far to justify the mortal 
hatred he bears to all Parisians. Sunday is come: 
mechanics, costermongers, grisettes, are let loose upon 
the country ; the confinement imposed upon them by 
| labour is interrupted for a day; they smpoth their 
care-wrinkled fronts, assume their gayest attire, and 
hasten in all their adornment to the open fields, with 
joy in their hearts, and laughter and song upon their 
lips. It is a festive day for them; but not so for the 
cultivators of the environs, who look upon their arrival 
as that of so many devastators and pillagera; and not 
without reason. There is not a hedge which they do 
not escalade, not a patch of corn which they do not 
trample down, not a garden which they do not despoil. 
They destroy a hundred ears of corn in plucking a 
single poppy; they lop unmercifully the young trees 
of a nursery to make a walking-stick, which they 
throw away the next minute, or unceremoniously plun- 
der a garden, to add to their pic-nic a lettuce or a 
plump melon. 

His resentment towards the inhabitants of the city is 
probably the cause of the marsh-gardener’s backward- 
ness in civilisation. Be that as it may, it is certain 
that, although brought up near the source of science, 
he has never imbibed a single drop of the stream. 
His ignorance is as complete as that of the butcher of 
Morvan, or the herdsman of the Cevennes. He com- 
mences labour at too tender an age to have leisure to 
learn the art of speaking and writing correctly. With 
strong and deep-rooted prejudices, he is a foe to all 
innovation, especially in matters of culture. Unlike 
the rest of the w he has escaped the reformatory 
influence of the Revolution, and sod yey ve his 
ancient costume purg from all the : of fashion, 


even to the gigantic ear-rings peculiar to his class during 
the past century. 

The commune or corporation of which the maraichers 
formed part in times long past was that of the horti- 
culturists. The first regulations dated from 1473; new 
statutes were published, by the sound of the trumpet, 
| in 1545, confirmed by Henri IIL, Henri IV., Louis 
XIV., and registered by the parliament in 1645. This 
corporation had the sole right of selling melons, cucum- 
bers, artichokes, herbs, fruits, saplings, &c. It elected 
four judges, who, twice a year, visited the marshes, 
gardens, and all land under similar cultivation, to pre- 
vent the employment of noxious matter as manure. 
The apprentices served four years_under the master, 
and two years as companions. ‘Those who aspired 
to mastership, unless they were the sons of masters, 
were never received but upon the production of some 
proof of merit in the shape of fruit of superior flavour 
or unusual dimensions. 

Notwithstanding the abolition of their privileges, the 
maraichers still preserve their esprit de corps, and 
solemnise their annual holiday together with the mem- 
bers of their ancient body. ‘They persist in keeping at 
a distance all the other industrial classes; and the 
daughter of one is never given in marriage but to a 
man of the same profession ; in truth, her talents—her 
sole dowry—would be of little advantage to any other 
artisan, consisting, as they mainly do, in the arts of 
weeding, hoeing, raking, and planting cabbages. 

The wife of the marsh-gardener, his sons and daugh- 
ters, dig, sow, and cultivate the ground in company 
with him. ‘The only alien auxiliaries that they admit 
are the soldiers of the garrison of Paris, whom they hire 
at three-halfpence an hour during the great heats of 
summer. On this subject we offer the reader a curious 
and authentic anecdote. 

It was on the 14th Thermidor, in the year 5; or, 
to speak more Christianly, on Thursday the Ist of 
August 1797. Some detachments of the army of the 
Sambre and Meuse, sent for to Paris by the Executive 
Directory, came to manceuvre in the enclosure of Saint 
Lazare. The general had alighted from his horse, and 
was walking with some officers, when at the end of the 
Faubourg Poissonniére he stopped at the gate of a 
marsh-garden, Without troubling himself at the pre- 
sence of so dignified a personage, the cultivator, an old 
philosopher, continued drawing his water. 

* Good-day, Father Cardin,’ cried the general. 

‘What! yowknow me?’ said the old fellow amazed, 
respectfully baring his white head. 

*To be sure, old friend, ever since 87. I was then 
but nineteen. I served in the regiment of the French 
Guards, of which Marshal Biron was then colonel ; and 
was quartered at the barrier Poissonniére. Have you 
forgotten me?’ 

‘Faith I have then. Let me recollect: there were 
then at the barracks two companies of fusiliers, and one 
of grenadiers : to which did you belong?’ 

*To the grenadiers: you used to employ many of 
them occasionally to assist in watering your garden. 
Do you recollect, amongst others, the son of the kennel- 
warden at Versailles ?’ 

‘Stop a bit! Was he not recommended to me by his 
aunt, a fruit-seller at the same place?’ 

* Precisely.’ 

*Hadn’t he the trick of buying books with the money 
I paid him, and paying another man to mount guard 
for him, that he might have time to study them?’ 

‘Your memory is returning, Father Cardin.’ 

‘He used to warble like a nightingale; i recollect he 
told me one day, that when a child, he used to sing in 
the choir at Saint-Germain-en-Laye. Ah, I remember 
him well now! What is become of him?’ 

‘He is become general-in-chief of the army of the 
— and Meuse; I am the self-same man, old com- 

e. 


‘You! Upon my soul I shouldn’t have known you,’ 
said the old fellow naively. ‘You have got a gash 
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there on the right side of your nose, which spoils your 
handsome face ; then your mustaches have grown like 
a bed of spinach; and you have a crop of epaulettes to 
boot. Faith! I wish my son, who is a corporal in the 
twenty-fifth demi-brigade, may make his way as well 
as you.’ 

That shall be my business, Father Cardin. I will 
make inquiries concerning him, and if the reports are 
favourable, I will see that he does not want advance- 
ment. So soon as I return to Wetzlar I will have him 
sought out.’ Then remounting his horse, the general 
departed. 

Left alone, old Father Cardin stood long silently by 
the well-side, and founded a thousand castles in the 
air upon the protection promised by the general; but 
unfortunately, one month from that day, he received 
the unwelcome intelligence that apprised him of the 
death of his former workman—Lazare Hocue. 


THE POETRY OF DIET. 


Poetry, for the most part, deals with the higher and 
more refined feelings of our nature; but we must be 
allowed to assert that it can handle, and (in so far as 
the subject admits of it) with equal success, topics of 
an ordinary and commonplace character. It can speak 
not only of the nobler thoughts and emotions which 
throng through the human soul, but also of greatly less 
elevated ideas and feelings. What, for instance, can 
be more commonplace, what more ordinary, what more 
nearly approaching the low and vulgar, than the grati- 
fication of our alimentiveness? Yet this commonplace 
act poetry by no means shrinks from describing. We 
do not allude to a well-known class of comic produc- 
tions, in which drinking in particular is glorified, but 


| propose speaking of poetry of an elegant as well as 
| serious order, 


We go at once to the very highest kind of poetry, 
and opening the pages of ‘ Paradise Regained,’ we find 
that even the muse of Milton can condescend to describe, 


| with an almost epicurean minuteness and appearance of 


relish, a feast of extraordinary richness and profusion. 
It is true that the tables are lighted up by the coloured 
lamps of fancy, but the viands are solid and substantial, 
the wines odorous and sparkling :— 


* A table richly spread, in regal mode, 
With dishes piled, and meats of noblest sort 
And savour ; beasts of chase, or fowl of game, 
In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiled, 
Gris-amber-steamed ; all fish, from sea or shore, 
Freshet or purling brook, of shell or fin, 
And exquisitest name, for which was drained 
Pontus, and Lucrine Bay, and Afric coast 
(Alas, how simple, to these cates compared, 
Was that crude apple that diverted Eve !) : * 
And at a stately sideboard, by the wine, 
That fragrant smell diffused, in order stood, 
Tall stripling youths, rich clad, of fairer hue 
Than Ganymede or Hylas; distant more, 
Nymphs of Diana’s train, and Naiades 
With fruits and flowers from Amalthea’s horn. * * 
And all the while harmonious airs were heard, 
Of chiming strings, or charming pipes; and winds 
Of gentlest gale Arabian odours fanned 
From their soft es and Fiora’s earliest smells, 
Such was the splendour. 


This ample provision for a wants was, accord- 


| ing to Milton, displayed by the Tempter to the pure eye 
| of our Saviour when ‘he was an-hungered ’—fasting in 


the wilderness. It is undoubtedly intended as an expo- 
sure of the indulgences of appetite. Charles Lamb calls 
it ‘the severest satire upon full tables and surfeits ;’ 
but this does not render it less applicable to our present 
purpose. Indeed this view of the passage rather tells 
in our favour, inasmuch as we may infer that the poet 
had known by experience, and could estimate at their 
true value, such sensual gratifications. But how fine is 


* What a fine chord of reflective morality is here incidentally 
struck! It keeps vibrating in ‘our ear, in an undertone, through 
all the rest of the passage. 


the description of the profuse provision !—the varied in- 
citements to appetite !—with all the refinements which 
taste could suggest, applied to decorate and cover with 
ornament the grosser elements of the display! Even 
the metrical construction of the passage is in accordance 
with its spirit. Observe how many commas are in it !— 
how much it is broken up into separate little clauses !— 
as if, when we read it, we were actually hanging, with 
longing admiration, over the well-furnished table it de- 
scribes. We cannot read it quickly onward; it must 
be perused deliberately, mouthful by mouthful, weg 
as we go. 

The fine critic whom we have just mentioned, in one 
of his delightful essays, playfully objects to the richness 
and luxury of this feast and banquet, and contrastingly 
approves of the simple fancies which Milton supposes 
to have previously visited the Saviour in his dreams. 
As this passage, too, is akin to our purpose, we are in- 
duced to quote at once the remarks and the extract. 
‘I am afraid,’ says Charles Lamb, ‘the poet wants 
his usual decorum in this place. Was he thinking of 
the old Roman luxury, or of a gaudy day at Cambridge ? 
This was a temptation fitter for a Heliogabalus. The 
whole banquet is too civic and culinary, and the accom- 
paniments altogether a profanation of that deep, ab- 
stracted, holy scene. The mighty artillery of sauces 
which the cook-fiend conjures up, is out of proportion 
to the simple wants and plain hunger of the guest. He 
that disturbed him in his dreams, from his dreams might 
have been taught better.* ‘To the temperate fantasies 
of the famished Son of God, what sort of feasts pre- 
sented themselves? He dreamed, indeed, 


** As appetite is wont to dream, 
Of meats and drinks—nature’s refreshment sweet.” 


But what meats ?— 


** Ilim thought he by the brook of Cherith stood, 

And saw the ravens with their horny beaks, 
Food to Elijah bringing, even and morn 
Though ravenous, taught to abstain from what they brought : 
He saw the prophet also, how he fled 
Into the desert, and how there he slept 
Under a juniper ; then how, awaked, 
He found his supper on the coals prepared 
And by the angel was bid rise and eat, 
And eat the second time after repose, 
The strength whereof sufficed him forty days : 
Sometimes that with Elijah he partook, 
Or as a guest with Daniel at his pulse.” 

Nothing in Milton is finelier fancied than these tempe- 

rate dreams of the Divine Hungerer.’ 

Turn we now alike from these dream repasts, and 
from the gorgeously-appointed table of the tempting 
Enemy—which, whether we account it as having been 
purely imaginary, or real and substantial, created for 
the time-being by evil power, was dismissed as it ap- 
peared, untouched and unpartaken off—to one described 
as having been actually enjoyed, and so described also, 
by the same poet. 

When Raphael (according to the Miltonic account in 
‘Paradise Lost”) was sent down to Eden to warn our 
first parents of the danger which threatened them from 
the wiles of the great Enemy, Adam—seeing from a 
distance ‘ his glorious shape,’ which 

——‘ Seemed another morn 
Risen on mid-noon'’— 
desired his fair partner to prepare a fit repast for 
their expected angelic guest. They have first a short, 
pretty, and domestic-like discussion about what the 
materials of the said repast shall be; and then, while 
Adam advances to meet their heavenly visitant, Eve 


* There is a little indistinctness here. The critic first seems to 
blame the poet, but in this last sentence he appears to blame the 
Tempter. In our opinion, Milton clearly intends that we should 
regard the feast as a grand mistake on the part of Satan, who ima- 

desires of Christ were to be tempted by such 


passage, far from being in the slightest 


therefore proportionately mortified 
and contemned them. In this view, then, the 
degree 
a far higher moral significance. 
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sets out to gather and the various fruits which 


arrange 
as yet formed the whole range of food for man :— 


—‘ With despatchful looks in haste 
She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent : 


an 


reigned ; inds, in coat 
Rough, or rind, or bearded husk, or shell, 


From many a berry, and from sweet kernels 

She tempers dulcet creams ; nor these to hold 
Wants her fit vessels pure; then strews the ground 
With rose and odours from the shrub unfumed.” 


Here is no ‘regal pomp,’ no ‘dishes piled, no mere- 
tricious splendour! All chaste and simple, yet varied 
and abundant. The primitive purity of the Eden-life 
forbade the shedding of blood —the destruction of life— 
for the purposes of food; and consequently here we 
have no savoury meats, no ‘fowl of game,’ or ‘fish 
from every shore ;’ no stately sideboard, and no frag- 
rant wines. Innocent and nutritious fruits, gently ap- 
peasive rather than provocative of appetite, with ‘ in- 
offensive must and meaths’ to satisfy the promptings 
of thirst—not rich and costly wines to tempt the cloy- 
ing palate to intoxicating excess. The description is 

rfect—unless, perhaps, we might be permitted to ask 
(though it is almost heresy even to hint a fault in so 
complete a master of ‘the proprieties’ as Milton) how 
the conventional word board (in 13th line) has been 
permitted to slip into such a passage ?—especially when, 
in a few lines afterwards, we are told that 

——‘ Raised of turf 
Their table was.’ ian 

Yet the poet may have used it only as a convenient 
common synonyme for table, intentionally overlooking 
its purely conventional origin. 

We feel it to be a kind of falling away to leave the 
company of the heavenly muse of Milton for that of any 
lesser master of song. But variety is always pleasing ; 
and without indulging in any remarks of our own, 
which seem less called for in the present case, we shall 
at once our readers to the feast spread forth in the 
gardens of Shalimar for the imperial Selim. We sup- 

we need scarcely add that we quote from Moore’s 
utiful m of * Lalla Rookh;’ a work scarcely less 
distinguis for the vast amount of characteristic 
learning which it displays, than for its exquisite poeti- 
cal beauties. The research of the author, his perfect 
knowledge of Eastern localities, manners, histories, le- 
gends, and fables, are even visible throughout our short 
extract :— 


* The board was spread with fruits and wine : 
With grapes of gold, like those that shine 
On Casbin’s hills—pomegranates full 

Of melting sweetness, and the pears, 
And sunniest apples that Capul 
In all its thousand gardens bears ; 
Plantains, the golden and the green, 


Malaga’s nectared mangusteen ; 
Prunes of Bokhara, and sweet nuts 


From vineyards of the Green-Sea gushing ; 
richly ran 


Our next transition is not so great or sudden. To 
step from Milton to Moore is to descend from the golden 
clouds to something like ordinary earth; but to pass 
from Moore to Byron is only crossing the boundary of 
two tangent dominions of poesy. The table, then, which 
we are next to look upon, though similar in some of its 
features to those already described, is quite different in 
its general air and character. The poet is describing 
the feast given by Haidée to her lover in the dwell- 
ing of her pirate father. He tells us that they 

At wassail in their beauty and their pride: 
An ivory inlaid table spread with state 
Before them, and fair slaves on every side ; 
Gems, gold, and silver formed the service mostly, 
Mother-of-pearl and coral the less costly. 
The dinner made about a hundred dishes ; 
Lamb and pistachio nute—in short, all meats, 
And saffron soups, and sweet breads; and the fishes 
Were of the finest that e’er flounced in nets, 
Drest to a Sybarite’s most pampered wishes; 
The beverage was various sherbets 
Of raisin, orange, and pomegranate juice, 
Squeezed through the rind, which makes it best for use. 
These were ranged round each in its crystal ewer, 
And fruits and date-bread loaves closed the repast ; 
And Mocha’s berry, from Arabia pure, 
In small fine china cups came in at last ; 
Gold cups of filigree made to secure 
The hand from burning underneath them placed : 
Cloves, cinnamon, and saffron too were boiled 
Up with the coffee, which (I think) they spoiled.’ 
How lightly touched, and yet how vivid is this luxu- 
rious or even voluptuous picture! We can see the 
white and jewelled hands of the two lovers moving 
among the fruits and sweetmeats of the heaped-up | 
table. We can imagine them playfully helping each 
other to the tempting delicacies, and talking languish- 
ingly about the blushing fruits and the sparkling wines. 
Yet, on the whole, this picture of a set feast by the 
modern poet is not so finely coloured as that which we 
have quoted from his elder brother, Milton; nor per- 
haps was it requisite that it should be so under the dif- | 
ferent circumstances. There is a sort of carelessness, | 
an air of dilettanteism, about Byron’s description, arising 
perhaps from the peculiar style in which it, in common 
with the whole of the poem from which it is extracted, | 
is written, that does not tell beside the seriousness of | 
Milton’s account of the Satanic feast. Milton’s grand | 
provision is calculated to fill the eye with longing, and | 
make the mouth water with desire. We behold the 
rich meats and glowing fruits, and would fain stretch | 


forth our hand to touch and taste them. But we can || 


look at the Byronic feast-banquet with comparative in- | 
difference. Everything there is very fine and attrac- 
tive in its way, but somehow or other it is not so sorely 
tempting to frail human senses. 

But we wave our magic wand—as did Dr Snatchaway 
before the greedy eyes of Governor Sancho—and all 
these fine dishes disappear. The next poetical picture 
which we present to our readers deserves to be shaded 
by silken curtains. It is from ‘ The Eve of St Agnes,’ 
a beautiful poem by that wonderful young poet Keats, 
It was an ancient superstition that if, on the eve of the 
day devoted by the rules of the Roman Catholic church 
to St Agnes, a maiden should observe certain appro- 
priate rites and ceremonies before retiring to rest, she 
would, till midnight, enjoy sweet dreams about her 
lover.* Around this legend of the olden time Keats 
has woven one of the most beautiful poems in the 
English language. We do not intend to give anything 


* Somewhat akin to some of the Scottish superstitions about 
Halloween. St Agnes’s Eve, however, is nearly three months 
later in the season of winter than Halloween—the latter being in 
October, the former in January. 
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but the merest glimpse of the sunny brightness of this 
sage gem Pain| but it is necessary to the right understand- 

character of our extract, that we 
should baer Lg a it by the information that Madeline—a 
beautiful young lady—has observed the necessary rites, 
and gone to sleep fasting (an important part of the 
charm, it would seem), in the hope of dreaming of her 
lover Porphyro, and that he has gained admittance to 
her chamber, with the view of persuading her to steal 
away with him from among her cruel kinsmen, to his 
home ‘beyond the southern moors.’ He prepares for 
her a slight repast, and waits her awakening, that he 
may by his actual presence fulfil, as it were, the visions 
which he hopes have visited her. 


* Then by the bedside, where the faded moon 
Made a dim, silver twilight, soft he set 
A table, and, half-anguished, threw thereon 
A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and jet. * * 


And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 

In blanchéd linen, smooth, and lavendered ; 

While he from forth the closet brought a heap 

Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd, 

With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 

And lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon ; 

Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 

From Fez; and spicéd dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon. 

These delicates he heaped with glowing hand 

On golden dishes, and in baskets bright 

Of wreathéd silver. Sumptuous they stand 

In the retired quiet of the night, 

Filling the chilly room with perfume light.’ 


How much of united delicacy and richness is here! 
There is no overloading, no gaudy ornament—all is 
chaste and refined, but at the same time exquisitely 
rich and luxurious, It is a collation worthy of Elysium, 
to be partaken of by Apollo and the Muses. It must 
be remembered that a fully-furnished feast would have 
been quite out of place on such an occasion ; yet some- 
thing somewhat substantial was requisite, seeing that 
Madeline had retired to rest fasting. Let your eye 
wander again, good reader, over the lines we have 
quoted, and think how welcome must have been such 
sweet provision. Nothing could be finer or more ap- 
propriate. ‘Here,’ says Leigh Hunt, that fine poet 
and exquisite critic— here is delicate modulation, and 
super-refined epicurean nicety. 


** Lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon,” 


make us read the line delicately, and at the tip-end, 
as it were, of one’s tongue.’ 

We shall conclude, for the present at least, these 
pickings from the tables of the poets—appropriately 
enough—with a supper; a supper set out by Leigh 
Hunt himself. It is from a fine fanciful poem, one of 
his earlier works, entitled, ‘The Feast of the Poets,’ in 
which Apollo is represented as having descended ‘to 
hold a sort of levee with the living poets of the time, 
and at which Byron, Campbell, Montgomery, Rogers, 
Scott, Crabbe, Moore, Keats, Shelley, Landor, Southey, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and others, were present. 
Apollo bestows upon each of them an appropriate 
wreath, wherewith their brows are encircled, and they 
all sit down to sup with him. The whole scene being 
pay | imaginary, the poet could give full wing to his 
fancy ; “~ accordingly we have a glow of magnificence 
| a ol the brightest dreams of the imaginative 


——* Rich rose the feast as an epicure’s dreams, 
Not epicure civic, or grossly inclined, 

But such as a poet might dream ere he dined; 
For the god had no sooner determined the fare, 
Than it turned to whatever was racy and rare: 
The fish and the flesh, for example, were done, 
On account of their fineness, in flame from the sun : 
The wines were all nectar of different smack, 

To which Muskat was nothing, nor Virginis Sac, 
No, nor even Johannisberg, soul of the Rhine, 
Nor Montepulciano, though king of all wine. 
Then as for the fruits, ye might garden for ages, 
Before you could raise me such apples and gages ; 


And all on the table no sooner were spread, 

Than their cheeks next the god blushed a beautiful red. 
*Twas magic, in short, and deliciousness all. 

The men-servants grew handsome and tall ; 


very 
To velvet-hung ivory the furniture turned, 
The adamant 


While a bundle of beams took the place of the mould, 
The decanters and glasses pure diamond became, 
And the corkscrew ran ctlig omaet tate Game’ 

In a word, so completely forestalled were the wishes, 
E’en harmony struck from the noise of the dishes.’ 


But we must linger no longer amid such tempting 
fare, lest we get intoxicated even with the fumes. We 
trust, however, that we have given specimens sufficient 
to show that poetry can, when it chooses, deal success- 
fully with very commonplace subjects. As for those 
who seriously object to it on opposite junds, we 
do not hesitate to say that the fault is in themselves. 
They are incapable of understanding or appreciating it. 
Such persons cannot of course be expected to enjoy the 
fine descriptions which we have been quoting; nor can 
they, we will even venture to affirm, enjoy to their full 
extent, or in their finer elements, the realities of such 
descriptions; while, on the other hand, a poetical mind 
is always able to add charms to actual delights of what- 
ever class or quality they may be—to draw forth riches 
from its own exhaustless stores wherewith to crown 
the feast, or fill the cup to overflowing, 


VEGETABLE CURIOSITIES, 


TuE vegetable kingdom has often supplied the natural 
theologist with the most striking and forcible of his illus- 
trations in proof of the lavish goodness of the Creator. 
He has seen in its varied productions the exhaustless skill 
of the All-creative hand ; in their adaptation to the wants 
and necessities of man, His wisdom; and in the gratifica- 
tions they present to his eye and to his taste, the clear 
evidences, that while utility has been ampl regarded, the 
enjoyment of the creature has been equally remembered, 
and abundantly provided for, With most of the utilita- 
rian products of this kingdom we are sufficiently familiar ; 
but with regard to its more exquisite gifts, we believe a 
good deal of ignorance to prevail, which it will be our en- 
deavour, though imperfectly, to dissipate. 

The Rev. Dr Walsh, in a paper upon plants growing in 
the neighbourhood of Constantinople, contained in the 
‘ Horticultural Transactions,’ speaks in an interesting man- 
ner of several of the gourd tribe, which grow luxuriantly 
in that district. One of the curious varieties was the Cu- 
curbita claviformis, or ‘ Jonah’s Gourd,’ which is believed to 
be really that plant which was caused to grow up over the 
head of the prophet in a single night. It forms a beauti- 
fully green p oat arbour, through which the rays even of 
the eastern sun are unable to penetrate ; under its shade 
the Easterns delight to sit and smoke; while overhead 
the singular fruit of the plant hangs down in long, delicate, 
tempting clubs, somewhat like very stout candles. The 
fruit is not eaten in the uncooked state ; but the central 

rt being scooped out, it is filled with forcemeat, and 
foiled, forming a very delicate and relishable repast. An- 
other remarka ible gourd is the ‘ Turk’s turban,’ botanically 
the Cucurbita cidariformis ; in form, it is like a large quince 
placed on the top of a flat melon, thus bearing a pretty 
close resemblance to aturban, The history of its origin is 
curious, and more ‘ wonderful than true,’ as we fear. A 
gourd was once planted in Campania, near a quince ; and 
an affection apparently springing up between the two, the 
gourd came to the resolution of adopting the form of the 
quince in addition to its own glossy rotundity, and the re- 
sult was the form we have just noticed, It is used as an 
excellent addition to soups. Another species is the white 
gourd, or Cucurbita pepo; this is found in the markets prin- 
cipally in the winter, and is commonly piled up in hea; 
like cannon-balls, or more like on A ids of snow- 
Romantic associations attach to this chaste production ; 
it is presented at every native marriage ceremony to the 
married pair, and is ogee’ to eg 2 patee and pros- 
perity to hem and their house, ‘omordica elalerium, 
a member of the same — is Tews known as the 
‘ Squirting Cucumber,’ from its the strange pro- 
perty of squirting out its contents on one of the ends being 
pulled or touched. It is a common piece of gardener’s wit 


— 
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slimy contents of this vegetable pop- 
they may be 


with great force by them. Some of this tribe occasionally 
reach an men ee y ig arog or 
American Among many examp! one spe- 
cially as having attained the colossal weight of 
two hundred and forty-five pounds! —a size truly mon- 
strous. 

Among delicious fruits, the tree known as the ‘ Tombe- 
rong’ produces small berries of a yellow colour, and ex- 
quisite flavour. These are highly esteemed by the natives, 
who convert them into a beautifal sort of bread, which, 
curious to relate, both in colour and flavour bears the 
closest resemblance to our finest gingerbread. A tree be- 
longing to the natural order Assocynacee, produces a fruit 
called the ‘Cream Fruit,’ which is estimated by some as 
being the most exquisite fruit in the world. Two are 
always united together, and they depend from the extre- 
mity of a small branch; when wounded, they yield a 
quantity of fine white juice resembling sugar, or the best 
milk in its taste. For allaying the thirst incident to a 
tropical climate this fruit is invaluable ; and its delicious 


—_— gives it an appropriate estimation in the eyes of 
t 


w traveller in those regions. Of another curious 

| fruit uced by one of the same tribe, Dr Lindley writes 
— The sages of Ceylon having demonstrated, as they say, 

| that P: ise was in that island, and having therefore 


found it necessary to point out the forbidden fruit of the 
garden of Eden, assure us that it was borne on a species of 
this genus, the Divi Ladner of their country. The of 
they find of this discovery, consists in the beauty of the 
fruit, said to be tempting in the fragrance of the flower, 
and in its still bearing the marks of the teeth of Eve. Till the 
| offence was committed which brought misery u man, 
we are assured that the fruit was delicious ; but Som that 
time forward it became poisonous, as it now remains.’ The 
fruit of another tree of the same ies affords a capital 
| substitute for red currant jelly, and one of the celebrated 
‘ cow-trees,’ inhabitants of equatorial America, belongs to 
this natural order also. The delicious custard apples of 
the East and West Indies are produced by the Azona reti- 
culata. It is a small, weakly, branching tree, bearing fruit 
about the size of a tennis-ball, which is of a dull-brown 
colour. The flesh is said to be of a yellowish colour, soft 
and sweet, being about the consistence, and sharing even 
much of the flavour, of a good custard. Another varicty is 
a small tree, which bears a fruit of a ish-yellow colour, 
and of the size of an artichoke, called the ‘ Sweet Sop.’ The 
skin is hatf an inch thick, and encloses an abundance of a 
| thick, sweet, luxurious pulp, tasting like clouted cream 
mixed with sugar.* Rumphius says that it has in some 
degree the smell and taste of rosewater, and is so deli- 
cious, that one searcely ever tires of ing of it. It 
has a complete contrast in the ‘Sour Sop,’ which bel 


ce and flavour, a pulp of a deep yellow, and 
onaieg a fine vinous pene et it must yield to the far- 
famed mangustin of the Indian Archi This exquisite 
production is universally esteemed, and is alike agreeable 
to as to the inhabitants of its native country, 
whose pride it is. In shape and size it is like a middling 
apple ; it has a thick purplish rind, which surrounds three 
or four cloves of soft snow-white pulp, which almost imme- 
diately dissolve. The flavour is extremely rich, yet never 
becomes luscious, nor palls on the taste; but the fruit may 
be eaten almost ad liftum. Dr Lindley says that an intel- 
ligent traveller and his companions were anxious to bring 
away with them some ;iecise e ion of its flavour ; but 
after satisfying themselves that it partook of the compound 
taste of the pime-apple and the peach, they were obliged, 
after of course a series of tastings, to confess that it 
many other equally delicious, but utterly inexpressible, 
flavours. Not only is it grateful to the strong and hearty, 
but even to the sick, who may eat it with impunity; and, 
as if to swell the list of its good attributes, it is related 
that Dr Solander was cured of putrid fever by eating it. 
A more singular, and at first a most uninviting fruit, is the 
‘durian:’ it combines in a remarkable manner an odour 
the most disgusting and offensive—creating an almost in- 
superable aversion to the fruit—with a very rich and deli- 
cate taste. The tree is described as being something like 
a pear-tree; the fruit externally resembles that of the 
‘ bread-fruit’ tree, the outside being covered with tubercles. 
When ripe, it contains several cells, in each of which is a 
seed of the size of a pigeon’s egg, imbedded in a rich 
pulp. The taste is very curious, and has been compared 
to a dish commonly known in Spain under the name of 


* Mangiar Blanco, composed of hen’s flesh dressed in vinegar. | 
The fruit really appears to partake more of an animal than | 
vegetable nature, and never becomes sickly or cloying. | 
The natives are passionately fond of it, and when it is to | 


be ured, live almost wholly on its luxurious cream-like 
flesh. It is said soon to turn putrid. One durian is worth 
more than a dozen pine-apples. 

The rose- of the East have long been had in esteem, 
and take a 
nature. In all ts, this fruit is a lovely production; 
it is borne by a tree called the jambo; it is about as large 
as a pear; externally, it is arrayed in a coat of the most 
splendid red; inside, its pulp is of the loveliest white; and 
in ume and taste it much resembles the rose. Some 
varieties of the rose-apple are so fine, as to be preserved for 
the king's use alone ; a beautiful variety, the jamrosade, is 
most highly perfumed with rose, while its pot neon is a deli- 
eate transparent pink mixed with white. The well-known 
guava isa fruit belonging to the same natural order—the 
myrtleblooms. One of the chief delicacies of the Indian 
desert is the fruit of the mango, the offspring of a con- 
siderable tree like a walnut. When fresh, it is of an ex- 
ceedingly delicate, sweet, and acidulous flavour, and forms 
pickles and preserves, which are highly esteemed. Some 
of its varieties are as —_ as an infant’s head, and exceed 

ir 


to the same which is a fruit of the size of a 
large pear, abounding in a milk-white pulp of a sweetish- 
i Sir Hans Sloane, in the ‘ Natural History of 
| Jamaica,’ particularly mentions the alligator, or avocado 
uct of 4 of the nee 4 be omg he the 
size of a , an a rich delicate flavour, 
not unlike thet of the pela; tes it is described as being 
even more grateful. Another curious fruit is that called 
the ‘ Mammee ;’ it is round and yellow, and when ripe, the 
rind peels off, discovering the eatable part, which has an 
atiulsaneienien taste, and is of great fi ce. The 
= by which it is borne reaches the size of our est 
oa 


Those who are admirers of marmalade (and we expect a 

ber of our readers are guilty of that indiscretion), 

will learn with some surprise that nature presents the in- 
habitants of Surinam with the article ready confected. 
The fruit is called the ‘ Marmalade Box ;’ it is about the 
size of a large apple, and is covered with down. At first it 
| is green, but w ripe it becomes brown, and then 8 
into halveslike a walnut; the pulp is of a brownish colour, 
very sweet and ing, and is eaten by the natives with 

| the greatest avidity. Brazilians boast also of a deli- 


|  #* Dr Lindley in a valuable paper upon tropical fruits in ‘ Horti- 
cultural Transactions.’ 


foetal 
| 


two 7 ls in weight. William Jones, in the ‘ Asiatic 
Researches,’ mentions a very delicious fruit, known as the 
malura, which is curious in consequence of its possessing a 
fragrance strongly resembling that of the wallflower. 
Chinese horticulture has long been famous for its 


ductions, some of which are very anomalous. Marco Polo | 
ars of most gigantic sizes: pearsare | 


says they have some 
at all seasons in the Chinese markets, and some appear to 
have been fattened up to a degree of obesity that would 
do good to the eyes of an agricultural prize-breeder. What 
would be thought in England of a pear weighing ten pounds, 
therefore somewhat of the size of a Southdown leg of 
mutton? Yet such this industrious traveller affirms as 
a fact, adding that they are white in colour, melting, and 
most fragrant in taste. Other authors mention pears of 
approximative sizes, some measuring nearly sixteen inches 
in circumference the long way, and upwards of a foot the 
round way. Their peaches, too, are equally fine; many of 
them are of the most beautiful colours and exquisite fla- 
your, and some attain enormous sizes. The Chinese gar- 
deners boast of having produced peaches weighing two 
pounds ; and it is not for us to doubt their assertions, al- 
though we know somewhat of the elasticity of the Chinese 
conscience. They are also said to be of the 
valuable secret of preserving fruit gathered in October 
until the succeeding January, in all its Jeauty, freshness, 
and flavour. Among other fruits, the ‘flat peach’ well 


deserves the title of a horticultural curiosity. It is in 
s 


h position among the elegant delicacies of | 
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all respects like a peach, except that it is flattened out 
into a cake: this fruit is well known at Canton ; its colour 
isa pale yellow ; when cut into, a beautiful circle of pink 
is seen the stone, and radiating into a mass 
of delicately-coloured pulp. In the indulgence of their 
dwarfing propensities, they manufacture, for such it is, 
miniature fruit-trees of various kinds by the method now 
become familiar to most persons. Large sums are set on 
the heads of those diminutive trees in proportion to their 
ugli and their abundance of fruit. Venerable old 

um-trees, a foot high, laden with fruit, are without a 
price ; while finger-fruits, marygos, peaches, carambolas, 
and grapes, come in for subordinate attention. The beauti- 
ful orange the ‘ mandarin’ (Citrus nobilis), one of the recent 
im tions into this country, is remarkable for having 
a deep crimson rind when ripe, which is quite detached 
from the fruit. ‘The whole,’ writes Sir J. F. Davis, ‘ has a 
flattish aspect, and is sometimes four or five inches in dia- 
meter; and the loose skin, when broken, opens like a puff- 
ball, disclosing the juicy lobes surrounded with a kind of 
network of fibres.’ The celebrated finger-fruit comes very 
manifestly into our category, and is a curious result of an 
ingenious horticulture. It is a peculiar kind of citrus, 
which, by some means or other, is made to run entirely 
into rind, the whole terminating at the head in several 
long narrow processes like fingers: it has hence been 
named ‘ Fo show,’ or the hand of Fo. Its odour is very 
a but is considered as very fine. ‘So entirely, 

owever, is this strange production the result of art ope- 
rating upon nature, that it does not appear a second time 
after the plant has been purchased.’ The Chinese have 
also some curious oranges, known as the horned oranges, 
from the circumstance of a number of little horn-like pro- 
cesses projecting from its upper end. It may be mentioned 
| in connection with these plants, that the productiveness 
of the orange is something quite enormous. A single tree 
at St Michael’s has been known to produce 20,000 oranges 
fit for packing, exclusively of about one-third more of 
damaged fruit. Mr Fortune supplies a curious account of 
the production of ‘vegetable tallow.’ The seeds of the 
| tallow-tree, after having been steamed and bruised, are 
| heated over the fire; the tallow is thus completely sepa- 
rated, but it looks like coarse linseed meal; subjected to 
expression, it exudes in a semi-fluid state, and beautifully 
white, soon hardening and becoming solid. It is then made 


into cakes, and exposed for sale in the markets, for the 
manufacture of candles; but as these are api to get soft, 
they are often dipped in wax of various colours, and some- 
times are finely ornamented. But this is a subject with an 
unconquerable tendency to expansion; let us therefore, 
having gone thus far, take a hasty leave of it at once. 


THE ARTIST’S FIRST WORK. 


Nor far from the splendid Palazza Falliero at Possagno, 
in the Venetian states, stood the humble cabin of an 
| aged mason named Pasino. One evening that, wearied 
| with his work, he lay sleeping soundly after the labours 
| of the day, he was suddenly awakened by a loud knock 
at the door of his cabin. He rose, ran hastily to open 
it, and notwithstanding the darkness of the night, per- 
ceived that it was a little boy who stood without. 

‘Who are you, and what do you want here?’ brusquely 
inquired Pasino. 

* Antonio,’ replied the timid voice of a child. 

‘What Antonio?’ 

‘Your own Antonio, dear grandpapa.’ 

‘Is it thou, my child? And what has happened 
then?’ said the mason, quickly changing his tone, and 
drawing the little fellow kindly towards him, whilst 

| he sought even by the faint light of the moon to read 
in his countenance what unexpected cause could have 
occasioned this late visit. ‘ But speak then, my child! 
Why hast left thy mother?—Is she ill?—Hast dis- 
pleased her ?—Has she turned you out of doors?’ 

* No: I left home of my own accord.’ 

‘ And for what reason?’ again inquired the old man, 
as he led the child into his cabin, and struck a light. 
* Madonna Santissima! why did you leave your mother?’ 
Pasino had now succeeded in lighting a lantern, and 
was able more plainly to examine his grandson’s coun- 
tenance. He then perceived that the child was in tears, 


and carried a small bundle slung on the point of a stick 
over his shoulder. 

* I could not stay any longer at home,’ said the boy, 
as he threw his little packet on the floor. ‘I was no 
longer master there; some one else had everything his 
own way. Oh what a country boor that Venetian is! 
If I were only ten years older, I would turn him out of 
the house. Alas! why am I only eleven years old?’ 

‘ And a pretty rogue you are,’ said the grandfather, 
laughing at the childish passion of Antonio. ‘So you 
want to be master in your mother’s house?’ 

‘When my father died, he left no other son: I am 
therefore the head of the house.’ 

* A fine house truly!’ replied the old man, who was 
by this time thoroughly awakened from his slumbers : 
‘four stakes, a few stones, and a little straw! If it were 
a palace indeed, like that of Falliero, it would be some- 
thing worth talking of.’ 

* Falliero!—Falliero!’ said the child, as he shook his 
little head in a determined manner; ‘ one may have 
spirit without belonging to the rich house of Falliero.’ 

* Tell me, Antonio, will you have some supper?’ in- 
terrupted the old man. 

‘No: I am not hungry.’ 

‘But you have had a long way to walk from your 
mother’s.’ 

* Only three miles: what is that?’ 

‘Well, then, give me an account of your escape from 
home.’ 

‘Yes, grandpapa, this is the history of it. You know 
that my mother contracted a second marriage with that 
low fellow Paesillo; and what annoyed me most about 
it was, that she changed her pretty name. Was it not 
a beautiful name, grandpapa?’ 

* Yes, to be sure. Well, go on.’ 

‘ And it was my own name besides; and I think it 
a disgrace that a son should bear one name and his 
mother another.’ 

* Yes, yes; but do finish your story, for Iam going 
to sleep,’ interrupted Pasino, drowsily turning into bed. 

‘ The Signor Paesillo had hardly set foot within our 
house,’ continued Antonio, ‘ when changes began to be 
made. In the first place, I was not caressed as hereto- 
fore; I was no longer given the best of everything—it 
was all for Signor Paesillo: I was unhappy, and they 
left me to myself: I complained, and they left me to 
complain; and no one said “ What aileth thee, little 
one? Come to dinner—come to supper:” soI would not 
eat either one or the other. I took my resolution, and 
said to myself, “ There is my grandfather, who lives 
alone, who loves children, who will let me do as I please 
if I go and live with him. There I will go; and there, 
if nowhere else, I shall be master.” Are you gone to 
sleep, grandpapa, instead of listening ?’ 

* No, no; all right! Now lie down on this fresh 
straw. Since you like so much to be master, I will 
soon make you a master—mason.” 

* Oh, a mason is not the nicest trade.’ 

* You'll sce what a nice one it is.’ 

‘What! putting one stone on the top of another?— 
always stones!’ 

‘Is it marble, then, you would wish for, you little 
madcap ?’ 

‘ Certainly that would be better, and more honour- 
able too.’ 

* Well, then, stop chattering now, and let me go to 
sleep.’ 

The next day Pasino woke Antonio early, and after 
having offered up together a short prayer to ‘ Our Lady 
of the Seven Sorrows,’ and partaken of a frugal break- 
fast, they wended their way to the Falliero palace, where 
the mason had been working for some days past. But 
it was all in vain that he attempted to keep his grand- 
child at work, for the little fellow was always mixing 
up mud or squaring stones. The old man could never 
turn his back for a moment, but Antonio was busy 
making either a Venus or a Policinello, or preparing 
clay with his trowel for the divers figures he wished to 
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fashion. And if Pasino scolded him, he would say, 
* Bat you see, grandpapa, I am so tired!’ 

* But what are you doing now?’ 

* Making a blessed Virgin and Child.’ 

And the poor grandfather, who for the most part 
could discover nothing but a shapeless mass of clay, 
rather than disappoint the boy, would praise the beauty 
of the Virgin, or the grace of the child, and prophesied 
that his ‘ little man’ would one day become a famous 
peo ming and even build palaces for the Fallieri them- 

ves. 

On the approach of the feast of St Cecilia, the Duke 
of Falliero gave orders that a grand banquet should be 
prepared in honour of the festival. Oh, if you could 
only have seen how many saucepans simmered on the 
heated braziers; how many spits groaned under the 
weight of pheasants, fowls, ducks, , strung on 
one after another!—If you could have had a glance at 
all the spiced meats, the savoury pasties, the rich jellies, 
the candied conjfitures, the fragrant fruits of every sort 
and hue, together with every variety of dainty which 
could please the eye or gratify the palate, it would have 
made your mouth water! Antonio, who had glided in 
amongst the cooks and assistants, opened his eyes wide, 
and went about admiring and smelling all these fine 
things, of which he had never before even formed an idea. 

All on a sudden, and just as dinner was about to be 
served, the major-domo uttered a loud cry, and strik- 
ing his forehead with his hand, as if in despair, ex- 
| claimed, ‘ Oh, unhappy creature that I am!—oh, un- 
| fortunate Pietro!—Madonna Santissima! I am ruined, 
| and with me the illustrious House of Falliero!’ At this 
| moment, while the poor man was finishing his doleful 
soliloquy, the duke himself happened to pass, and in- 
| quired what was the matter. ‘Oh, illustrious duke,’ 
| replied the major-domo, ‘ beat me, kill me if you will ; 
| Lam a wretch, an assassin!’ 

The duke cut him short with the inquiry, ‘ Well, 
but explain yourself, Pietro: how is it that my honour 
| has been compromised as well as yours? Speak, and let 
me understand it.’ 

* My banquet, may it please your excellency, which 
| would have equalled those that were spread before the 

doges of Venice in the times of its greatest splendour— 
| oh, my magnificent banquet is ruined by an act of for- 
getfulness, which deserves to be punished by a halter.’ 

* And what, then, have you forgotten ?’ 

* The first service, my lord, is perfect—everything is 
| composed in the most exquisite taste, the purest and 
most elegant style; the second corresponds to the first 
in every respect; the third, if possible, exceeds them 
| both; but the fourth—the dessert-—oh, Madonna San- 
| tissima! only think of the centre dish being spoiled— 
| the very crowning piece of the whole!’ 

* What a piece of work about nothing!’ exclaimed 
the little Antonio with an arch smile, as he stood in 
the corner of the kitchen: ‘ it is only to make another 
| dish instead,’ 

* And can there not be another substituted?’ inquired 
the duke. 

‘It is difficult—it is impossible, may it please your 
| excellency.’ 

* Make some pyramid, some tower of—of something.’ 

* It is exactly this something which we are in want of ; 
and besides, there is no time left—there is only half an 

hour to spare, and already the guests are beginning to 
| arrive.’ 
| ‘I should know very well what to do,’ muttered An- 

tonio to himeelf, ‘ if they would only ask my advice.’ 

* Well,’ said the duke somewhat anxiously to Pietro, 
* what course do you mean to pursue?’ 

‘Oh, if the architecture of the banquet were not of 
so pure and elegant a style, we could—— But no, it 
would ruin our reputation.’ 

* The architecture, do you say? Well, go hold a con- 
sultation with Pasino the mason—he may be able to 
+ aaa the scrape. You are laughing at the 

?’ 


‘You, Antonio, what are you whispering about over 
there? Go, run and call your grandfather, and tell him 
to come here.’ 

Antonio, highly amused, darted off directly, and soon 
came back pulling the old man along by his white 
apron. When the latter had been made to understand 
what was the matter, he shook his head, and twisting 
his cotton cap (which he had taken off out of respect to 
the duke) in his thin hand, said, ‘If you wanted me 
now to build up a wall, or repair the capital of a pillar, 
or’-—— 

‘But it is to make a centre dish which is required, 
grandpapa,’ cried Antonio, as if he were speaking to a 
deaf man. 

* I know it,’ answered Pasino. 

‘And cannot you, who build houses and palaces, 
make a simple dish?’ 

* Hold thy tongue, boy, and do not talk so loud be- 
fore monseigneur.’ 

Antonio, somewhat confused at the rebuke, began to 
murmur impatiently, ‘ If they would only listen to me!’ 

The Duke Falliero, who had for some time admired 
the arch vivacity of Antonio’s countenance, was struck 
with its expression at this moment. It bespoke con- 
Hom for so puerile a discussion; and the child’s fore- 
head was radiant with a consciousness of power. A 
half-malicious smile played around his mouth, while 
the two rosy lips, halt parted, seemed so plainly about 
to say, ‘ Why do you not seek my help?’ that the duke 
could not resist interrogating him. 

‘If we were to listen to you, then, what would be 
your counsel?’ said the duke, as he playfully pulled 
Antonio by the ear. 

‘Why, my lord,’ answered the boy, colouring up 
to his eyes on being thus addressed, ‘if the Signor 
Pietro would only give me a bit of paste, such as is used 
for making ornamental cakes’—— 

* Do not listen to this little pickle, please your ex- 
cellency!’ said Pasino, at the same time motioning to 
the child to be silent. } 

*I will not only listen to him,’ said the duke, ‘ but 
also desire Pietro to leave the construction of this fa- 
mous dish to Antonio. Antonio, I give you curte- | 
blanche; but on your part, what will you give me if 
you do not succeed ?’ 

* My ears, please your excellency,’ boldly replied the | 
bo 


y- 

* Done, then,’ said the duke: ‘let us see what you | 
can achieve.’ 
The banquet was sumptuous beyond any that the 
guests had ever beheld; and when the dessert was 
about to be served, the duke entertained the Gompany 
by relating to them the history of the cook’s failure, 
and of the opportune presumption of the little An- 


tonio. As he spoke, the dessert made its appearance. 
Dish after dish was laid in exact order upon the table; 
but whether it arose from malice, or whether the poor 
Antonio had not been able to succeed, the centre of the 
table remained vacant, and the gyests began to smile, 
and then to wonder, until at last their patience was 
well-nigh exhausted, when lo! the major-domo ap- 
peared, bearing in his hands a large dish, veiled by a 
light covering. It was laid before the duke, its cover- 
ing removed, and a cry of admiration resounded through 
the hall. It was a beautiful lion, exquisitely modelled 
in sugared paste. 

* Bravo !—bravo!’ exclaimed the guests on all sides. 
‘Where is the confectioner, the cook, the little archi- 
tect?’ } 

‘Where is the artist?’ inquired the duke in an | 
authoritative tone. 

Then appeared, half concealed behind Pietro, a hand- 
some boy, blushing and confused, but with a counte- 
nance wonderfully expressive of genius for one of such | 
tender years. The duke perceiving in the boy the 
marks of decided talent, requested permission of his 

father to take him to Venice, where he 
under the direction of the most distinguished mas- 
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ters; and four years later, the young Canova—for such 
was the lad’s name—was on his way to Rome with 
letters of recommendation to some of the most illus- 
trious families in that capital. 

Guided by that inspiration which belongs to genius, 
he carried his first letter to the Signor Volpato, from 
whom he desired to receive instruction; the same Vol- 
pato who gave to Italy some of its finest sculptures. 

The first friendship which Antonio formed was with 
a youth of his own age—Raphael Morghen. After 
some time, he gave up painting, and devoted himself 
to sculpture. Here his genius led him to the very 
summit of glory. In 1782, Zuliano, the Venetian am- 
bassador, after a banquet given by him to the most 
celebrated artists then assembled in Rome, invited the 
guests to accompany him to an adjoining saloon. He 
said he wished to show them a group newly finished 
by an artist whose name he had not yet announced 
to them. The subject was Theseus conquering the 
Minotaur. ‘ Gentlemen,’ exclaimed Zuliano with an 
air of satisfaction, ‘this work is executed by a country- 
man of mine. Signor Antonio Canova,’ he added, seek- 
ing in the crowd for a youth who seemed modestly to 
shrink from notice, ‘ come forward to receive the con- 
gratulations which you merit.’ 

Canova became the most distinguished sculptor of 
his day, but was always the first to relate his early 
history to those who went to visit him in his studio; 
and, above all, he ever spoke with the deepest gratitude 
of the Signor Volpato. 

May not this early passage in Canova’s history en- 
courage us to cultivate every talent which may have 


| been committed to us with an earnest and courageous 


spirit, feeling assured that whatever outward obstacles 
may obstruct our path, a firm persevering resolution, 
and patient unwearied labour, will ever in the end con- 
quer fortune, and establish for us a solid reputation ? 


THE ANGLO-INDIAN PRESS. 


Tue first Anglo-Indian journal was published sixty- 
seven years ago, in 1780. It was called ‘ Hicky’s Gazette,’ 
and is said by the Calcutta Review to have been ‘ full 
of infamous scandal—in some places so disguised, as to 
be almost unintelligible to the reader of the present 
day, but in others set forth broadly and unmistakeably, 
and with a relish not to be concealed.’ The individuals 
most foully attacked were frequently young ladies, their 
anonymous enemies, it is to be presumed, being rejected 
suitors; but the highest dignitaries of the government 


| were no more spared than the weaker sex; and at 
| length we read without any surprise the following 


announcement :—‘ Mr Hicky thinks it a duty incumbent 
on him to inform his friends in particular, and the 
public in general, that an attempt was made to assassi- 
nate him last Thursday morning between the hours of 
one and two o’clock by two armed Europeans, aided and 
assisted by a Moorman. Mr Hicky is obliged to post- 
pone the particulars at present for want of room, but 
they shall be inserted the first opportunity.’ 

Only fifty years after this, when the journals had 
become numerous, Lord William Bentinck alludes to 
the press in his public despatches as forming a salutary 
check upon the public officers of government; and at a 
time when the native community had been roused into 
exasperation by the abolition of the sati, and both the 
civil and military services by a series of reforms and 


| retrenchments, this dangerous engine—which had been 
| the object of suspicion and alarm to former governors- 


general—was left in practical freedom. In 1835, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe confirmed this freedom by law; upon 
an assumption, as the recent historian, Mr Thornton, 
tells us, that ‘nothing was more likely to conduce to 
the spread of the enlightened knowledge and civilisa- 
tion, the arts and sciences of Europe, over India, than 
a licentious and unbridled press.” 

With reference to this implied char. the Review 
we have already quoted makes the follow’ .g remark :— 


‘ We wish it to be well understood in England, that the 
constitution of our society in India presents an insu- 
perable obstacle to the existence of anything resembling 
an unscrupulous press. An unscrupulous press cannot 
exist anywhere without an unscrupulous public. Now 
there is no public—if we may be permitted to use the 
word at all in so narrow an acceptation—there is no 
public in the world of so select a character as the news- 
paper-reading public of India. It consists of a few 
classes of educated English gentlemen—amilitary offi- 
cers, the civil servants of the government, and gentle- 
men engaged in commercial pursuits. The Indian one 
has no “lower orders” for whom to pander. We have 
no pot-house politicians—no literary dustmen—no eru- 
dite cads—no high life below stairs—no select circles 
of slander-loving profligates and thieves. ‘There is no 
great demand in this part of the world for intellectual, 
whatever there may be for gastronomical, high-seasoned 
dishes. The most that Indian readers look for is the 
Duke of Norfolk's panacea—“ a pinch of curry-powder.” 
They are not very fond of strong meat and strong 
drink ; and no journalist having any regard for his 
purse, would cater for his subscribers after any other 
than a most orderly, a most becoming fashion, having 
the utmost regard for the delicacies, the proprieties of 
civilised life. A few failures in this respect have ere 
now struck a blow at the prosperity of an Indian journal, 
from the effects of which it has never recovered.’ 

There can hardly be a doubt, we think, that the 
freedom of the press in India has established its respec- 
tability ; but the grand objection made in England, is 
the danger of political consequences. Our government, 
we are told, is a government of opinion: let us keep 
the natives, therefore, as much as possible in the dark ; 
let them never suspect that there are any divisions— 
that there is a single discontented voice heard, or per- 
mitted to be heard, in the camp of their governors! ‘This 
caution is very amusing to persons acquainted with the 
state of the native press in India. The Hindoo journals 
are full of satire, both personal and political ; and what 
they want in order to insure the tranquillity of the 
country, is not concealment, but information. ‘ Already,’ 
says an anonymous writer in 1840, ‘the progress of 
India in European knowledge has placed her in a posi- 
tion not immediately perilous, it is true, to her govern- 
ment, but interesting from its parallels in history. 
Native satirists now lash every day the follies and vices 
of their rulers, and song-writers (so often the advanced 
guard of freedom !) give words to the inarticulate mur- 
murs of disaffection. The Hindoo mother lulls her 
baby with a ballad, in which she tells him that how- 
ever wise and industrious he may be, he can never 
hope for a hundredth part of the return obtained by 
Europeans; and on the occasion of the ignorant and 
insulting claim put forward by government to the pro- 
prietorship of the lands, a bolder strain arose, of which 
a translation appeared in one of the (London) Indian 
magazines. The following are the two last stanzas :— 
** And what are we to do, my men ?—my brothers, one and all, 

Upon you with my loudest voice and angriest I call— 


Take up your tulwars in your hand, and loudly sound the gong, 
I dovbt not there are thousands who will round our banner throng. 


Oh great are we in numbers, and in numbers there is might— 
Like a river we will pour upon our enemies in fight ; 

And if we strive right manfully, we shall not strive in vain, 
To send our foreign tyrants back to their own homes again !"’ 


The Anglo-Indian press of the present day is re- 
spectable not only in character, but numerical force. 
The editor of the Telegraph and Courier (Bombay) 
has been kind enough to send us some statistics, by 
which we find that there are twenty-seven Indian 
papers, five Singapore and Straits papers, and three 
China papers. Of these six are daily, three tri-weekly, 
twelve bi-weekly, nine weekly, and five uncertain. 
‘It will be seen from the statement we publish,’ says 
the Telegraph and Courier, ‘that Calcutta possesses 
three daily and four weekly papers, two of the heb- 


domadals, however —the “Christian Advocate” and 
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“Hindoo Intelligencer”— being organs of 

sections of the community. Madras has one , two 
bi- weeklies, and three tri-weeklies—the last named 
mode of publication being peculiar to the south-eastern 
presidency. In Bombay there are two dailies, a bi- 
weekly, and a weekly. The papers in the north of 


India are all issued twice a-week—a convenient arrange- 


ment as regards postage, which presses with peculiar 
weight on the daily journals. In Ceylon, our cotem- 
poraries—with the exception of the “ Morning Star,” 
of which we have no information—likewise come under 
the denomination of bi-weekly. ‘The “Friend of China,” 
and “Straits Times,” are the only bi-weeklies further 
east—the rest of the papers being hebdomadals.’ The 
amount of subscription is from ten rupees to sixty-four 
rupees annually. The aggregate subscription for twenty- 
four of the Indian papers is L.78, 10s., the remaining 
three not being stated; and of five of the Chinese, Singa- 
pore, and Straits papers, seventy dollars, the remaining 
three not being stated. The ‘ Hindoo Intelligencer,’ a 
Calcutta weekly journal, is edited by a native. The 
*Kurrachee Advertiser’ is lithographed. With regard 
to the circulation of these papers, we are in possession 
of no precise information. In India there are no stamps, 
the number of which admits of a tolerable guess in 
England ; and the publishers, as may be supposed, are 
not very communicative on the subject. 

Several of these journals publish a summary, which 
they transmit to England by each overland mail. The 
summary is a number containing a selection of articles 
published during the intervals of the mails, with such 
other matter as is expected to be found peculiarly inte- 
resting at home. It is, in fact, a fortnightly or monthly 
paper, as it may be, printed. in India, and intended for 
circulation in Europe. This circulation, however, is 
much injured by the full reports of Indian intelligence 
that are now given by some of the daily London news- 
papers before the arrival of the ordinary mail, and by 
the comprehensive précis of the ‘Indian News’ and 
* Indian Mail.’ These two journals, which are as large 
as most of the Sunday papers, exhibit in rather a re- 
markable light the activity and promptitude of the 
metropolitan press. When the mail is delivered in 
London ti as late as three o’clock in the after- 
noon—their editors and printers fasten upon the Indian 
and Chinese pa’ and more especially the sum- 
maries; and by dint of working hard all night, are able 
to publish a condensation of their contents, with leading 
articles, and such home intelligence as is interesting to 
readers connected with India, in time for circulation 
throughout the kingdom by the eight o’clock mail of the 
following morning. This is of course a great accom- 
modation to the public; but the hurry and excitement of 
the system has had an unfavourable effect upon litera- 
ture. Formerly, there were several Indian magazines 
of high character published in London, but we are not 
aware that there is now a single individual of the class. 
The ‘ Asiatic Journal,’ a most valuable and interesting 
work, was abandoned some years ago, confessedly on 
account of the injury its circulation sustained from the 
first in the field of these stamped newspapers. 


THE PAWNBROKER’S WINDOW. 


There is more philosophy of life to be learned at a pawn- 
broker's window than in all the libraries in the world. The 
maxims and dogmas which wise men have chronicled dis- 
turb the mind for a moment, as the breeze ruffles the sur- 
face of the deep, still stream, and passes away; but there 
is something in the melancholy grouping of a pawnbroker’s 
window which, like a record of ruin, sinks into the heart. 
The household goods, the cherished relics, the sacred pos- 
sessions affection bestowed, or eyes now closed in death 
had once looked upon as their own, are here as it were 


faned : jiations of dear old times are here vio- 
lated; 
kindred, rank, a 


the 
the family hearth is here outraged; the ties of love, | 
It is a sad picture; for, in spite of 


I that the heart — to, are broken here. 
the glittering show, 
its associations are sombre. There hangs the watch, the | 


old chased , that hung above the head of a dying 
parent when his trembling blessing on the poor 
outcast who parted with it for bread; the widow’s wed- 
ding-ring is there, the last and dearest of all her pos- 
sessions; the trinket, the pledge of love of one now dead, | 
the only relic of the heart’s fondest memories ; silver that | 
graced the holiday feast; the gilt-framed miniature that — 
used to hang over the quiet mantel-shelf; the flute, the | 
favourite of a dead son, surrendered by a starving mother | 
to procure food for her remaining offspring; the locket 
that held a father’s hair ; or, gloomier still, the dress, the 
very covering of the poor is there, waving like the flag 
of wretchedness and misery. It is a strange sad sight to 
those who feel aright. There are more touching memorials 
to be seen at a pawnbroker’s window than in all the monu- 
ments in Westminster Abbey.—Newspaper paragraph. 


LABOUR. 


The more we accomplish, the more we have to accom- 
plish. ~ All things are full of labour, and therefore the more 
we acquire, the more we care, and the more we toil, to 
secure our acquisitions. Good men can never retire from 
their works of benevolence. Their fortune is never made. 
I never heard of an apostle, prophet, or public benefactor 
retiring from their respective fields of labour. Moses, and 
Paul, and Peter died with their harness on. So did Luther, 
and Calvin, and Wesley, and a thousand others as deserv- 
ing, though not so well known to fame. We are inured to 
«en It was first a duty ; it is now a pleasure. Still 
there is such a thing as over-working man and beast, mind 
and body. The mainspring of a watch needs repose, and 
is the better for it. The muscles of an elephant, and the 
wings of a swift bird, are at length fatigued. Heaven gives 
rest to the earth because it needs it; and winter is more 
pregnant with blessings to the soil than summer with its 
flowers and fruits.—A. Campbell. 


IMPORTANCE OF LISTENING WELL. 


It seems paradoxical to observe that the art of listening 
well forms a part of the duty of conversation. To give up 
the whole of your attention to the person who addresses 
himself to you is sometimes a heavy task; but it is one 
which we must pay for the privileges of social life, and an 
early — will render it almost an involuntary act of 
good - breeding; whilst consideration for others will give 
this little sacrifice a merit and a charm of which the lowest 
proof of Christian feeling can never be devoid. To listen 
well is to make an unconscious advancement in the power 
of conversing. In listening, we perceive in what the in- | 
terest, in what the failure of others consists. We become, | 
too, aware of our own deficiencies, without having them | 
taught through the medi f humi We find our- | 
selves often more ignorant than we could have supposed | 
it possible. We learn, by a very moderate attention to 
the sort of topics which please, to form a style of our 
own. The ‘art of conversation’ is an unpleasant phrase. 
The power of conversing well is least agreeable when it 
assumes the character of an art. In listening, a well-bred 
gentlewoman will gently sympathise with the speaker; 
or, if needs must be, differ as gently. Much charac- 
ter is shown in the art of listening. Some people appear 
to be in a violent hurry whilst another speaks; they hasten 
on the person who addresses them, as one would urge on 
a horse, with ‘ Yes, yes. Very good. Ah!’ Others sit on 
the full stare, eyes fixed as those of an owl, upon the 
speaker. From others, a loud and long laugh is, at inter- 
vals, produced, and all the company turns round to see 
what was the cause of the merriment. But all these vices 
of manner may be avoided by a gentle attention, anda 
certain calm dignity of manner, based upon a reflective 
mind and humble spirit.—J/ints to Young Ladies on their 
Entrance into Society. 


li tion 


DEPORTMENT. 


Be reserved, but not sour; grave, but not formal ; bold, 
but not rash; humble, but not servile; patient, but not 
insensible; constant, but not obstinate; Cheerful, but not 
light ; rather be sweet-tempered than familiar; familiar, 
rather than intimate; and intjmate with very few, and 
with those few upon good grounds.— William Penn. 
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